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ADOLF JENSEN. 
By Fr. NIECKs. 


Tue works of Adolf Jensen are not widely known in 
this country. The very name of the composer may 
be unfamiliar to many a reader of the MONTHLY 
Musicat Recorp. Yet among the minor tone-poets 
of Germany that adorn the second half of this century, 
he is certainly one of the most noteworthy. Nocom- 
poser, after Schubert, Schumann, and Robert Franz, 
has enriched the lyrical literature more than Jensen, 
and many of his pianoforte pieces deserve to be 
ranked with the best works in the smaller forms, not 
only of the last three decades, but even of the two 
preceding ones—the age of Schumann and Chopin. 
Jensen’s individually distinctive art has its root in 
Schumann ; but also Chopin was an important factor 
in the formation of its character and style, and in 
later life Wagner’s influence made itself powerfully 
felt. “In all my recent compositions,” he writes on 
Jan. 11, 1871, “I have endeavoured, and I think 
with success, to transfer to the smaller forms Wagner’s 
idea of ‘Beauty and Truth.’” Jensen in describing 
his temperament as soft, describes also his music. 
However, the development of his character and style, 
the emotional deepening of the one and the expres- 
sional strengthening of the other, must not be over- 
looked. Nor is this all that should be noted. ‘The 
naiveness, freshness, joyousness, and serene tender- 
ness, which we find in the earlier works—notably in 
the “ Wanderbilder ” (Op. 17) and in the “‘ Romantische 
Studien” (Op. 8)—disappear more and more in the 
later works, many of which are darkened with sadness 
and cankered by morbidity. The fatal malady that 
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harassed his life for more than ten years, and hurried 
him to an early death, accounts for this and also for 
the weakness or absence of inspiration in some of the 
later works. Jensen at times composed because the 
publishers pressed him, and felt relieved when his task 
was done. ‘“ Unfortunately,” he writes on Aug. ro, 
1871, “working is terribly burdensome to me, and I 
require much time and strength for it. Therefore I 
cannot well say that I create with pleasure. How- 
ever, this occupation drives my eternal indisposition 
into the background, although the thoughts about my 
dismally darkened future will never altogether leave 
me.” Jensen’s fame rests mainly—indeed, almost 
entirely—on his songs and pianoforte pieces, but his 
productions are by no means confined to these kinds 
|of composition. In the years when he was still in the 
| enjoyment of good health he composed overtures, a 
\string quartet, sonatas, choral works, and even an 
‘opera. Of these I shall particularise here only the 
| Song of the Nuns,” for women’s chorus, harp, two 
‘horns, and pianoforte accompaniment ; “ Der Gang 
| nach Emmaus,” a sacred composition for orchestra ; 
|and Op. 25, a sonata for pianoforte. There can be no 
| doubt that, had not his failing strength prevented him, 
‘he would, on attaining maturity, have achieved signal 
successes with some larger works. Of one composi- 
tion which remained a fragment, he writes on Sept. 15, 
1875 :—“ Even if I wished to devote myself to so great 
a work as the Frithjof poem, mentioned by you, I 
‘could not do so now without endangering my life. 
‘I would rather fetch down the moon!” After the 
first unsatisfactory attempt, Jensen was several times 
on the point of making another trial of his strength 
lin dramatic composition. Subjects like Byron’s 
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“ Sardanapal,” and Moore’s “The Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan,” pleased him most. Robert Hamerling 
offered to write him the libretto of a grand spectacular 
opera ; Paul Heyse declined his request to transform 
into a comic operaa tale of E.T. A. Hoffmann ; and 
a friend constructed an excellent plot out of materials 
taken from the interludes of Cervantes. “ You know 
my enthusiastic worship of Wagner,” he writes on 
Jan. 11, 1871; “ but because it is so boundless, I am 
afraid to follow in his footsteps—and tell me, your 
hand on your heart, who of all mortals is able to 
do so?” 

The nature of Jensen’s music may be characterised 
as a specifically German type of romanticism. One 
of its most prominent features is a sentimental tran- 
scendentalism. In the dedication prefixed by the com- 
poser to the “Romantische Studien,” he significantly 
claims for the fantastico-enthusiastic and mysterious 
(Phantastisch-Schwirmerische, Mysteridse) a place in 
the accompanying series of pieces, and in art gene- 
rally. Words are poor interpreters of music, even 
when it has nothing to do with the fantastic and 
mysterious. I shall, therefore, leave it to biographical 


facts and the composer's opinions on music and musi- 
cians to illustrate the subject farther. 


Before, how- 
ever, I proceed to this part of my paper, I would 
draw the reader’s attention to Jensen’s love of perfec- 
tion, and the conscientiousness with which he worked. 
“My songs, of which I am really proud,” he writes, 
in a letter dated Jan. 29, 1870, “are approaching 
completion ; but not the beginning is difficult—no, only 
the end!” For praise, except that of those he es- 
teemed and knew to be sincere and competent, he 
cared not. “The only reward for my industry,” he 
remarks three years afterwards, “is the speechless, 
serious joy in my work, the mute but secure conscious- 
ness of coming gradually nearer and nearer to the 
extraordinary.” 

Adolf Jensen was born in Kénigsberg, on Jan. 12, 
1837. Already in his sixth year he composed little 
songs and set to music opera librettos of his own 
concoction. Being advised by the rector to devote 
himself without loss of time to the cultivation of his 
extraordinary musical talent, he passed through only 
five of the six classes of the gymnasium. His early 
musical education was almost entirely autodidactic. 
Afterwards he enjoyed for some time Louis Ehlert’s 
and Friedrich Marpurg’s instruction ; but as both of 
them left Kénigsberg, he had once more to be his 
own counsellor. At the age of 19 he went to Brest, 
in Russia, where he had an engagement as teacher of 
music in a nobleman’s family. On returning in the 
following year (1857) to Germany, he became con- 





ductor at the theatres of Posen and Glogau, and two 
years later occupied the same post at the German 
Opera in Copenhagen. There he made the acquaint- 
ance of Niels Gade, by whom he was much esteemed. 
At the end of his engagement he undertook, with the 
violinist Kellerman, a concert-tour through the whole 
of Scandinavia. From 1860 to 1866 he stayed in his 
native town, occupied with teaching, composition, 
and the direction of the musical academy. During 
this period, in 1863, ‘he married Frederike Born- 
triger. A call from Karl Tausig, who had founded 
a music school in Berlin, brought him, in 1866, to 
the Prussian capital. For two years he discharged 
conscientiously his duties as teacher of pianoforte 
playing, at the same time applying himself with 
ardour to composition, but then had to give up 
his post and go in search of health. A _ cold 
caught whilst travelling in Switzerland in 1867, and 
over-exertion resulting from too much teaching and 
composing till late into the night, may have been the 
immediate causes of the break-down. Even if there 
was in him no predisposition to consumption, his 
body was not strong enough to stand the wear and 
tear of his earnest, thorough-going, enthusiastic soul. 
“When he began to sing, to play, then it was impos- 
sible for him to stop,” says one who seems to have 
had some opportunities of knowing. “The flow of 
his imagination, the ardour of his feeling, carried him 
farther and farther.” For conversation he did not 
care unless it was stirring. After leaving Berlin, 
he stayed first a winter in Dresden, and then for the 
next seven years was driven about from place to place 
by the advice of doctors and still more by his own 
restlessness. During the winter months he took up 
his abode either in Meran or Graz; the summers he 
passed in some country place in Styria or Carinthia. 
He sojourned also some weeks in Venice. It was 
not till 1875 that he settled finally in Baden-Baden, 
where he spent the rest of his days, and died at the age 
of 42, on Jan. 23, 1879. 

The last ten years of his life were a continuous 
series of self-delusions and disappointed expectations, 
Who could read those outbursts of impatience and 
despair to be found in his letters without being deeply 
moved? “Health! health! It is that for which I 
would sell myself to the devil.” Thus he wrote from 
Graz on March 2nd, 1871; and on April 8, 1873, he 
tells the friend to whom the letters (dus den Briefen 
Adolf Jensen’s ; Berlin, 1879) from which I quote are 
addressed : ‘“‘I have become so nervous that on the 
most insignificant occasions I tremble likeaspen leaves,” 
A letter dated Nov. 28, 1876, contains truly terrible 
words: “Oh, the hopeless pain which annihilates me ! 
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If you knew with what disgust I write these lines, with 
what inward boiling anger against fate, which tramples 
upon me, miserable man! Oh, Heavenly Justice ! 
wherefore these torments? Why dost Thou not send 
the fatal thunderbolt?” Less violent, but not less 
affecting, are the following words, written a few months 
before his death, when intellectual exaltation could no 
longer compensate him for physical privations and 
sufferings: ‘‘ The continuously increasing weakness of 
body has depressed everything, so that even the 
smallest intellectual flamelet is unable to pierce the 
black mass of rubbish.” 

Jensen, who cared little for amusements and was 
happiest at home, must have been always fond of 
reading, but in his more prosperous days he was so 
much taken up with his artistic avocations and pursuits 
that he had little leisure for the gratification of this 
taste. It was otherwise when illness obliged him to 
discontinue teaching and to moderate his application to 
composition. From his letters we learn that he read 
with much pleasure Immermann’s “ Epigonen,” Gutz- 
kow’s “Zauberer von Rom,” Wieland’s “ Abderiten,” 
and Grabbe’s “ Don Juan und Faust.” Among the 
books he recommended to his friend were also Buckle’s 
“ History of Civilisation” and Rousseau’s “ Confes- 
sions.” At one time it was his wont to occupy him- 
self, before going to bed, with Laurence Sterne. 
Robert Hamerling’s “‘ Ahasver in Rom” and “ Der 
Kénig von Sion,” which he calls “ prodigiously grand 
epic poems,” afforded him much enjoyment. But 
Lucian, and the more ancient Greek writers, Aristo- 
phanes especially, made a great impression upon him. 
In one letter (Meran, Jan. 10, 1872) he says : “ Every- 
thing fatigues me. The most salutary occupation 
for me is reading. It soothes me to look into the 
misty grey distances which the phantasy of the ancient 
poets opens up to us. The inexhaustible treasures of 
the ancient Greek literature, which it is my endeavour 
gradually to raise, afford me particular satisfaction. 
For a change, I betake myself to the domain of 
oriental poetry; read also Shakespeare or what 
treats of him, Holberg, Grabbe, and many others. In 
short, it is a pleasant rambling through the infinite.” 
The influence of his reading on his creations is most 
strikingly exemplified by the seven pianoforte pieces 
entitled “Erotikon” (Op. 44), which he composed about 
the time the letter last quoted from was written, and 
which are not only respectively named “ Kassandra,” 
“Die Zauberin,” “Galatea,” “ Elektra,” ‘ Adonis- 
klage,” “ Eros,” “ Kypris,” but are also provided with 
mottoes taken from the works of Aéschylus, Theocritus, 
Sophocles, and Bion. 

Very interesting, as well as characteristic, are Jen- 





sen’s opinions on music and musicians. I need hardly 
add that they are also a great deal more valuable and 
instructive than the oracular utterances of professional 
critics who at a moment’s notice, and without any 
particular qualification, boldly judge the greatest men 
and sublimest works. ‘I have purchased the divine 
organ compositions of the great Sebastian, per- 
haps the grandest and most precious things the whole 
musical literature has to show.” Sebastian Bach, 
along with other composers, appears again in the fol- 
lowing passage: “‘ I am exceedingly glad that you are 
so delighted with Cherubini. You may, indeed, look 
through everything that has appeared in Peters’ edition, 
also ‘Demophon.’ There is everywhere the same 
preciousness, and sometimes one revels in raptures of 
a supernatural kind. I have a particular Schwérmeret 
for the overtures of Cherubini, which have appeared 
at Peters’ in a very good arrangement for four 
hands: they are pearls of the first rank. Friedemann 
Bach I have long known and esteemed, indeed the 
name ‘Bach’ always brings the tears into my eyes. 
To be sure, Friedemann’s fugues are very charming, 
clear, pellucid, intelligible, and very expressive, but 
they are something besides—diminutive (winzig), and 
do not come up to the old Sebastian. ‘The finest and 
most deeply felt of the Polonaises, which (let it be said 
in passing) cannot lay any particular claim to valuable- 
ness, is No. VIII.” Schubert was likewise a great 
favourite of Jensen’s. The latter did not forget to call 
his friend’s attention to the twenty newly-discovered 
“Liindler” by Franz Schubert, published by Gotthard 
in Vienna. It is not unlikely that these “‘Landler” may 
have given the first impulse to the composition of the 
“Liindler von Berchtesgaden” (Op. 46), published three 
years afterwards. The new compositions by Schubert, 
which the publishing house of Peters presented to the 
world, were even more pressingly recommended by 
Jensen than the “ Lindler.” _Liszt’s transcription of 
Herbeck’s “ Tanzmomente” is described by him as 
spirituel, and of Liszt’s pianoforte arrangement of 
Beethoven’s symphonies he says: “ This work has 
made me almost mad, and ranks certainly with the 
best in our literature. For the thinking and at the 
same time competent pianoforte player who thirsts 
for something new it is genuine gold.” In a letter 
dated Graz, Oct. 11, 1870, Jensen makes a more 
comprehensive confession of his artistic inclina- 
tions. “I play always the old things— Bach, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, and also Chopin. 
But this music is not adapted to calm the excited 
nerves: I must take it only in small doses. Wagner 
is, in my present condition, unfortunately entirely 
excluded ; his music raises me always and absolutely 
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to the utmost height of pleasure, after which, however, 
follows a long-continuing depression. Nevertheless, 
I am impelled to taste of the forbidden fruit whenever 
I have a somewhat freer moment.” Of no composer 
does Jensen speak with so much warmth as of Wagner, 
and not only once or twice, but again and again. On 
one occasion he says that he shall always regard 
Wagner as the greatest master. The impression 
which he receives on hearing the Meistersinger in 
Munich, in 1868, he characterises as “ indescribable,” 
and adds that during the first act “tears trembled un- 
ceasingly in his eyes, and all his pulses were throbbing.” 
He looks forward to the publication of Siegfried “ with 
a terrible joy,” and orders the pianoforte score, hoping 
to have the strength for reading or, still better, for 
playing it. On coming into possession of it, he 
finds that it contains things which are “quite too 
delicious.” When, in September, 1875, he saw the 


score of the Gotterdimmerung in a shop-window at 
Graz, he could not resist the temptation to buy it, 
although he knew he would be unable to make him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with it, remembering how, 
seven years previously, when he was much stronger, 
his ‘“‘ feverish occupation” with the Meistersinger had 
brought on the outbreak of a long-threatening illness. 


On June 24, 1876, he writes to his friend, who was 
going to Bayreuth to hear the Mébe/ungen tetralogy : 
“What awaits you there is the musical culminating 
point of your life, and the greatest musical event since 
the creation of the world. I also should be thinking 
with delight of this treat if I were in good health ; but 
as I can hardly read a pianoforte score of Wagner's 
without getting into the most violent and dangerous 
excitement, I have, in consideration of my total inca- 
pacity, long ago accustomed myself to renunciation 
and resignation. To a certain extent I can still 
read as one reads a book, but not play or listen.” 
These opinions of a clever composer on Wagner and 
his works will be read with special interest at a time 
when the musical world in this country is looking 
forward to the performances in London of the great 
dramatist’s principal works. One more remark of the 
enthusiastic worshipper of Wagner: “ Let the Berlin 
and Vienna critics drench him with poison and gall : 
his body is dipped in dragon’s blood, and his soul is 
charmed.” 

Living in retirement, and addicted to all kinds of 
philosophical studies, Jensen looked scornfully on the 
misere of the day’s goings on. Philosophy revealed to 
him “the worldly worthlessness, spiritual decay, super- 
ficiality, hollowness, stinking egotism, feigned enthu- 
siasm,” &c., of his time ; had he pursued his studies 
farther, it might have taught him that our forefathers 





complained as much and as justly of their present 
as he of his. However, Jensen’s practice was better 
than his theory. For although he said that he looked 
only into the past, to Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, and 
Wagner, yet he had words of warmest praise for Lassen’s 
music to @dipus, and spoke most lovingly of Brahms, 
who, “notwithstanding his colossal inwardness (Inner- 
lichkett), is outwardly so simple, true, and loyal, that I 
feel always uncommonly happy in his company.” 

I hope that what I have written may stir the reader's 
curiosity or intensify the interest which he takes al- 
ready in the composer. Pianoforte players who wish 
to become acquainted with Jensen cannot do better 
than get first the “Romantische Studien,” Op. 8 
(Augener and Co.), the “Wanderbilder,” Op. 17 
(Peters), and the “Songs and Dances,” Op. 33 
(Augener and Co.) ; take up next the “ Hochzeits- 
musik,” Op. 45 (Breslau: Julius Hainauer), and then 
proceed to the “ Acht Idyllen,” Op. 43 (Hainauer), 
“Erotikon,” Op. 44 (London: Augener & Co.), 
“rinnerungen,” Op. 48 (Peters), &c, &c. To 
singers can be recommended, to mention only a few 
works where so many are attractive: Paul Heyse’s 
songs, Op. 22 (Peters), Chamisso’s songs (“ Dolorosa ”), 
Op. 30 (Leipzig: Robert Forberg), and Scheffel’s 
songs (“Gaudeamus”), Op. 40 (Dresden : Hoffarth). 

The “ Wanderbilder” are at present the best known 
pianoforte work of Jensen’s in this country; No. 3, 
“ The Mill,” enjoys even popularity in the widest as well 
as best sense of the word. The twenty short “Songs 
and Dances” are likewise making friends. To the 
exceedingly poetical ‘ Romantische Studien” I prog- 
nosticate great success. But let the purchaser not be 
misled by the title; they are studies, as it were, in 
romanticism, not studies for the development of the 
technique.* Jensen composed above sixty works ; a little 
more than a half of them were written before he began 
seriously to suffer from disease. ‘The ‘ Hochzeits- 
musik” is one of the brightest productions of the 
latter part of his life. The “ Erotikon” I regard as 
the grandest of his pianoforte works; it is full of 
beauty, passion, and grandeur. But although the 
Greek poets, which, by the way, he read in German, 
inspired him, the seven pieces are ultra-modern in 
spirit. If the influence of Wagner shows itself any- 
where in Jensen’s works, it is here. The “ Erinne- 
rungen” recall the “ Erotikon,” of which they are in 
part a weaker echo. ‘The title and also certain fea- 
tures of the contents of the “ Scénes carnavalesques ” 
remind one of Schumann’s “Carneval.” But these 





* The ‘Twenty-five Pianoforte Studies preparatory to the Works of the 
Modern School,” Op. 32 (Peters), on the other hand, are real studies, and 
p!easing compositions to boot. 
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works ought not to be compared, they are too unlike 
in their natures. Jensen’s work has nothing of the 
piquancy, variety, vividness, and brilliancy of 
Schumann’s bewitching masterpiece, but it is very 
valuable and interesting for all that. The colouring 
of the work is somewhat sombre; even the most 
cheerful of the eighteen pieces are tinged with melan- 
choly. The two “Nocturnes,” Op. 32, are remark- 
able for the striking reminiscences of Chopin they 
exhibit. Jensen, however, is not a plagiarist, not a 
slavish imitator : he has an individuality of his own, 
although not a strong or large one. Moreover, the 
carefulness of his workmanship saves him, even in 
his less happy moments, from becoming trite, dull, 
or insipid. 

Let those who wish to inform themselves still more 
particularly of Jensen’s artistic views and character 
read the dedication prefixed to his “ Romantische 
Studien,” and the following reference to his last 
song, “Die Heimathsglocken,” in one of his 
letters (Nov. 28, 1877) :— 

“TJ shall hardly write much more vocal music. My 
last and grandest Stngerfahrt led me out of the world, 
away over wild heath and bare rocks; the crowd be- 
came smaller and smaller, and when I stood on the 
giddy height nobody was with me. But I looked 
straight into the blue heaven and the immeasurable 
distance, the real, genuine sun-rays penetrated into 
my heart. After what I saw there above I feel no 
desire to descend and pipe foolish love-songs in the 
plain.” 








LISZT’S GRANER MESSE. 


THE majority of concert-goers, no doubt, derive the 
greatest amount of pleasure and satisfaction from 
works with which they are already more or less 
familiar, provided always that these are masterpieces 
of the particular school to which they belong. The 
difficulty of listening to an important and profound 
work for the first time is often great, but may be 
lessened, and the satisfaction increased, by making 
oneself acquainted with it beforehand from perusal 
and study of the score. Those who make this their 
practice, it is to be feared, form but a small minority 
of our concert-goers. For the benefit of the great 
majority something more might be done, if musical 
critics more generally were to make it their practice 
to direct attention to new and important works before 
they have been brought to a hearing, instead of waiting 
till after the event to describe them, pass their opinion 
upon them, and record the impression made upon 
the public by them. On these grounds some few 
particulars concerning and some remarks upon 
Liszt’s Graner Messe will doubtless prove acceptable 
to the readers of the MontHty Musicat Recorp, 
the more especially as the work is announced for per- 





formance, for the first time in England, at the forth- 
coming series of “Richter” concerts. We propose, 
therefore, treating the mattér historically and critically. 

But before looking into the contents of the full 
score, attention is arrested by its external appearance. 
One stands aghast at its unusual size and goodly pro- 
portions.. Each page measures no less than 21 inches 
by 15 inches. As an example of musical typography 
—for it is printed from type, not engraved—it is pro- 
bably unique. The early history of the work is to a 


great extent to be gained from its title-page, which 
stands thus :— 


Missa Solennis, quam ad mandatum Eminentissimi ac reverend- 

issimi Domini, Domini Joannis Scitovszky a Nagykér, S. R. 
Eccl. Presbyteri Cardinalis Archiepiscopi Strigoniensis, Principis 
Primatis Regni Hungariz, &c., &c., composuit Franciscus Liszt. 
—Die XXXI. Mensis Augusti, Anno Domini MDCCCLVI., 
dum Basilica Strigoniensis, presente ipso Augustissimo Austrize 
Imperatore ac Rege Apostolico Francisco Josepho I*, solenni 
ritu consecraretur, per artis musicze peritos Pestanos ac Strigoni- 
enses Socios sub moderamine ipsius auctoris prim cantata vice. 
Vienne Austriacorum: Typis Caes. Reg. Status Officine. 
MDCCCLIX. 
We learn therefrom that it was composed, at the 
request of the Cardinal Archbishop of Hungary, for 
the Consecration of the Basilica at Gran, the metro- 
politan cathedral of Hungary. The ceremony of con- 
secration took place on the 31st of August, 1856, in 
the presence of the Emperor Franz Joseph I., when, 
under the direction of its composer, this Mass was 
performed, by musicians belonging to Gran and Pesth, 
for the first time. Three years later the full score was 
printed, in the gorgeous form described above, at the 
Imperial Press of Vienna; the expense, which must 
have been considerable, being defrayed, it is said, by 
the ecclesiastical authorities of Gran, in grateful ac- 
knowledgment of Liszt’s services in composing a work 
specially for the ceremony attending the consecration 
of their cathedral. So graceful a compliment is worthy 
of all admiration and imitation ; still, one cannot but 
hope that Herr Schuberth, of Leipzic, who has pub- 
lished a small octavo pianoforte score of the work, 
will also reprint the full score in a more portable form. 
Of its subsequent history it suffices to say that it has 
been performed in Germany on several festive occa- 
sions, in Paris in 1866, and notably at the Liszt festival 
at Antwerp in May last. 

In surveying Liszt’s career as a virtuoso-composer 
for the pianoforte, as the originator of symphonic 
poems, and as a composer of sacred music, we are 
struck at every point by the remarkable independence 
and originality of his genius. At present we have to 
confine ourselves to speaking of his characteristics as 
a composer of sacred music, and of the innovations 
which he has introduced into this. It should be 
borne in mind that the oratorio style, as we know 
it from the works of Bach and Handel, had its origin 
in the Reformation ; deriving its subject-matter from 
the Bible, it conformed itself to the requirements of 
the reformed religion. Liszt, on the other hand, : has 
reverted to the traditions of the Catholicism of the 
middle ages, to the liturgy and legends of the Romish 
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Church. For the chorales of the Lutheran Church he 
has substituted the naive Gregorian chants of the 
primitive Church. Further, he has drawn inspiration 
from the old Italian masters—Palestrina, Marcello, 
Vittoria, &c. In a word, he has replaced the majestic 
grandeur, but coldness, of pure Gothic art and Ger- 
man rationalism by the sincerity, glow, and fancy of 
Roman art. Such at least seem to be the funda- 
mental principles of Liszt’s sacred music as it is ex- 
hibited in his oratorio, Christus, the Legend of 
St. Elizabeth, and in his three grand Masses, Psalms, 
&e, 

It is by no means easy to determine at the present 
day what constitutes the true style of Church music. 
Beethoven, in one of his letters to Zelter, admitted 
that the a//a capella, i.e., music for voices only or for 
voices accompanied by instruments in unison with 
them, may be specially termed the true Church style. 
But, except in the instance of a single movement of 
his mass in D, he did not carry out this idea ; for his 
genius would not be restrained, and at least in his 
later days would not conform to any particular style 
or school. Nothing could satisfy him but his own 
ideal standpoint ; and this rested upon the conviction 
that sacred music must be thoroughly devotional in 
character, and at the same time truthfully illustrate 
and enforce the text suggesting it. Thus, too, it has 
been with Liszt. His conception and his mode of 
treatment of sacred music, though we may be able to 
trace some of the influences brought to bear upon 
them, are always strikingly original, and at the same 
time eminently devotional. The influences at work 
upon him may be defined as Hungarian, Roman, and 
German. With the characteristics of the Hungarian 
national style he has commingled those of the Romish 
Church and of the modern German school. National 
feeling, Catholic mysticism, and Protestant realism, 
stand side by side. Technically speaking, the dia- 
tonic, chromatic, and enharmonic genera, areall brought 
into play, and in pretty equal proportions, each in 
turn being turned to the best account, and being made 
to serve the master’s bidding. To these motive 
powers, which determine the character of the melody 
and the harmony, another, of at least equal import- 
ance, is to be added, viz., the instrumentation. This 
is in the fullest and most advanced style, and, without 
being obtrusive, is sufficiently eloquent, and serves to 
set off and bind all together. 

Two other phases of Liszt’s mode of procedure-are 
especially remarkable. He has introduced, probably 
for the first time in a Mass, the so-called Lettmotiv 
principle (#¢., the use of motives which having been 
heard in one movement, are re-introduced in others), 
and that known as the metamorphosis of themes. In 
illustration of the Zemotiv principle it suffices to 
state that the motive which accompanies the words 
“ Christe, eleison” (in the Ayrie) is again used, in a 
modified form, for the “ qui tollis peccata mundi” (in 
the Gloria), and subsequently at the opening of the 
Benedictus. The jubilant motive with which the 
Gloria commences re-occurs with the words “et 





resurrexit” (in the Credo), “pleni sunt cceli” (in the 
Sanctus), and again in the Agnus Dei. The trumpets 
and trombones, which at the words “ venturus est 
judicare vivos et mortuos” (in the Cvedo) have an 
overpowering effect, are again heard to the words 
“resurrectionem mortuorum.” The analogy which 
these passages in the text bear to one another is self- 
apparent, and consequently so is also the reasonable- 
ness of Liszt’s mode of procedure, which further has 
the advantage of imparting a sense of unity and com- 
pactness to the entire work. As an example of the 
metamorphosis of themes—an outcome of the varia- 
tion form—the Credo is especially to be pointed at. 
A dissection of this, except so far as regards that por- 
tion of it which treats of our Lord’s Incarnation and 
Passion, shows that it is constructed almost entirely 
on two short motives and their metamorphoses. The 
first is a unisonal passage of two bars based on the 
tonic triad ; the second is a sequence of four tonic 
chords. Both on their first appearance are of a 
firm and vigorous character. ‘The first is turned to 
the following uses: (1) in a modified form it repea- 
tedly serves asa figure of accompaniment ; (2) trans- 
posed from the original key of c to that of F sharp, 
the harmonisation employed transfigures its vigorous 
character to extreme tenderness at the words “ qui 
propter nos homines,” and (3) with a change of tempo 
and rhythm, it is treated fugally with the words “ et 
unam sanctam,” &c. In like manner by varied treat- 
ment the second of these two motives is entirely 
altered in character according as the text requires. 

With what feelings Liszt approached the task of 
composing this music to the Mass appears from one of 
his letters to Herbeck, evidently penned during the 
throes of composition. In allusion to the work in 
hand, he writes :—‘‘ Above all things there is needed 
religious absorption in the subject ; one must plunge 
into, be identified with, and transfigured in it, be illu- 
mined and entranced by it—in a word, there is need 
of Catholic devoutness and inspiration. The Credo must 
be as firm as a rock and sound like the dogma itself ; 
the Sanctus must be mysterious and joyously flowing ; 
the Agnus Dei (like the “miserere nobis” in the 
Gloria) must have a tender and deeply elegiacal 
accent, with the most fervent sympathy for Christ's 
passion ; while the Dona nobis pacem must float along, 
calm, conciliatory, and full of faith, like sweet-smelling 
incense. The composer of sacred music isa preacher 
and a priest as well, and when words no longer suffice 
for what is felt, tune furnishes it with wings and trans- 
figures it.” Thus, whilst composing this music for 
the Mass, from his own account, Liszt—like Beetho- 
ven, who while at work on his Grand Mass in D is 
described to have been in a state of absolute detach- 
ment from the terrestrial world—seems to have been 
thoroughly absorbed in the work on hand. And thus 
it must ever be with real composers of genius, be- 
tween whom and the ordinary music-makers, who 
are ready to set anything to music that is required of 
them, a wide line of demarcation must be drawn. 

In reference to Liszt’s ideas as to what should 
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severally be the distinctive character of music to the 
Credo, Sanctus, Agnus Dei, and Dona, as quoted 
above, it may be averred that he has carried them out 
with the utmost truthfulness in this work. Had he 
spoken in a similar manner of the Ayvie and Gloria, 
he would probably have said that the A’yzvie should be 
expressive of the devoutest devotion and man’s de- 
pendence upon God’s mercy ; and that the Gloria, at 
least at the beginning, should dramatically represent 
the gathering of the angelic host and their hymn of 
joy at the birth of Christ. This at least is what the 
music seems to suggest to our senses. 

Liszt has laid out his score for four solo voices, 
chorus,.and full band, including, in addition to the 
usual complement of strings and wind, four trumpets, 
one bass-tuba, four drums, harp, and organ. A de- 
tailed analysis of each movement would carry us too 
far, nor, after what has been said, does this seem 
necessary. In summing up, therefore, it seems suffi- 
cient to add that by its broad, vigorous, and devo- 
tional style, its general melodiousness and beauty of 
instrumentation, this setting of the Mass seems better 
calculated than any other of Liszt’s vocal works that 
could be named to advance his claims as a composer 
of sacred music. Further, we may point to the. pro- 
bability that an adequate performance of it will more 
than anything else serve to pave the way for a hearing 
of the greatest of his sacred works—his oratorio 
Christus. C. A. B. 








H. BERLIOZ’S “BENVENUTO CELLINI.” 
(Concluded from page 34.) 

ACCORDING to contemporary writers of records and 
diaries, the Roman Carnival is said to have been 
specially splendid during the papacy of the great 
Farnese Pope Paul III. (1534-1549). As Cellini 
lived in Rome at that period, it is natural that this 
national festival should form an important feature 
of the opera. In a short instrumental prelude we 
hear the theme from the ¢7zo of the first act, and also 
that of the “Galop des Moccoli” from the finale 
itself. The audience is thus reminded of the connec- 
tion between the lovers’ plot and the merry scenes 
about to be enacted. Berlioz displays rare imagina- 
tion and genuine humour in describing the fantastic 
scenes of the carnival. ‘The street ditties, the shouts 
of joy and surprise of the crowd, are full of local 
colour; the whirling, hopping sa/fare/lo (with tam- 
bourine accompaniment), ever increasing in animation, 
is rendered with rare felicity, and the frolic and fun of 
the pantomime are depicted with wonderful fidelity and 
humour. The “Ariette d’Arlequin ” is a charming and 
tender melody assigned to the English horn, and 
accompanied only by two harps and two violoncellos ; 
and the “Cavatine de Pasquarello,” which follows it, 
is a ludicrous conception, but quite in keeping with 
the situation : it is a solo for ophicleide, accompanied 
by tenors and basses. 

The quaint character of this theme, and of other 
phrases in the finale, would incline us to think that 
they may really be snatches of actual tunes heard by 





Berlioz during his rambles in Italy. Before the 
saltarello we have a quartet by Balducci, Theresa, 
Cellini, and Ascanio, in which themes previously sung 
by them are cleverly combined, and a jovial chorus of 
Bateleurs, which reminds one of the opening bass solo 
of the “ Chanson des Brigands” in Ze/#o. After the 
pantomime comes the “Galop des Moccoli.” The 
diversion of the Moccoletti (tapers), peculiar to Rome, 
takes place after sunset on Shrove Tuesday. Every- 
body carries a taper, and endeavours, while keeping 
his own alight, to extinguish those of his neighbours, 
principally by means of flapping with handkerchiefs. 
The music well describes the dramatic incident of 
Pompeo’s death by the hand of Cellini, and the con- 
fusion and uproar which ensue, At first low sustained 
notes sound from the alto trombone and second horn ; 
the bassoons start from their lowest note with a weird 
and mysterious figure, while broken phrases in sable 
minor tints, from the Galop, are assigned to the violins, 
flutes, and oboes. 

The spectators begin to express their indignation 
in broad and powerful strains, when all of a sudden 
the report of a cannon is heard from Fort St. Angelo, 
followed by a solo passage for the drum. A second 
report is heard : all lights and tapers are extinguished, 
and then follows a scene of the wildest confusion, 
during which Cellini escapes. The massive chorus, 
with its varied rhythm and bold modulations, which 
concludes the finale, is full of fire, strength, and impe- 
tuosity. The whole force of the orchestra is employed, 
but surely no one would object to noise here, for the 
composer had to describe 


‘* An uproar like ten thousand Smithfield fairs.” 


The stage business throughout this finale is of 
immense importance, and, judging from past experi- 
ence, careful attention will be paid to the mése-en-scéne 
when this opera is given by the Carl Rosa Company. 
Whatever may be thought of the whole work, we fully 
expect to hear this finale quoted as one of the suc- 
cesses of the season. 

The third act opens with a short instrumental pre- 
lude, based on the theme from the chorus at the 
beginning of the second act, but the joyful strains are 
here appropriately translated into the minor mode, 
The following chorus of workmen in the foundry, with 
its quaint harmonies, its melancholy ground bass, and 
its delicate and effective scoring, isalittlegem. Soon 
after we hear another chorus of the workmen, this 
time in the major key, but wild and melancholy. It 
is at first accompanied only by two guitars, and an 
anvil, “un petit marteau de ciseleur,” behind the 
stage. The guitar was a favourite instrument with 
Berlioz, and in his treatise on instrumentation he has 
much to say about its capabilities and the proper 
method of writing for it In the autograph score he 
gives minute directions respecting the use of the second 
guitar in this chorus. Ascanio now appears, and sings 
an amusing song. Like Mark Tapley, he is deter- - 
mined to look at the bright side of things, and though 
his master has got into trouble, and has disappeared, 
he believes all will come right, and so laughs and 
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sings in merry strain. Imitating the voices of the 
various personages, he relates in an entertaining man- 
ner the events described in the second act. The 
music, though not in any way remarkable, is very 
graceful and pleasing. Ascanio tries to console 
Theresa, who is fearfully anxious about Cellini. They 
hear a chorus of monks intoning a litany to the 
Virgin Mary, and fall on their knees, offering up a 
prayer for the safety of Cellini. The soft and melo- 
dipus strains of the two worldlings contrast finely 
with the monotonous chant of the monks, and 
the scoring presents another happy specimen of tone- 
colouring. 

The Récit mesuré of Cellini, in which he explains 
how he escaped, and managed to return home, is very 
interesting. When he refers to the scene of murder 
we hear in the orchestra nothing but dark and gloomy 
sounds. A ¢remolo of the violas accompanies short 
but characteristic utterances of the basses, while a few 
trombone notes remind us of the passage in the finale 
relating to Pompeo’s death. The first phrase an- 
nounced by the basses, and repeated three times, bears 
a strong resemblance to the “plot” theme in the first 
act. The change in the orchestration when Cellini 
tells how he awoke at dawn of day is most effective ; 
we have a soft ¢vemolo on a high chord by three first 
and three second violins and three violas @vzsz, while 
flutes and oboes give out a theme full of charm and 
poetry. The love duet between Theresa and Ascanio 
contains much pleasing melody, and the accompani- 
ment, with its persistent figure for the strings, its inde- 
pendent double-bass notes, and the ff. passage for 
trombones, attracts considerable attention. Balducci 
and Fieramosca now arrive. The former upbraids 
Cellini for his wicked conduct, scolds his daughter, 
and is speaking to Fieramosca, when the Cardinal is 
announced. Before proceeding to notice what follows, 
we may mention that on comparing the vocal with the 
autograph score, we have found fifty bars omitted 
from this scene in the vocal score. ‘The music which 
accompanies the entry of the Cardinal is of a solemn 
and stately character. The opening phrase of this 
sextet and that of the Walhall-motiv in Wagner’s 
Rheingold are in the same key, the same time, and 
moreover are curiously alike. ‘The orchestration em- 
ployed here by Berlioz is peculiar, and worth men- 
tioning. . After a chord from the harps, the solemn 
strains commence //., played by four violoncellos, 
four bassoons, and bass clarinet, and three trombones 
with ophicleide. The whole of the scene with the 
Cardinal is very dramatic, and the orchestra, quite 
a la Wagner, plays the principal ré/e. Then, after a 
short recitative, comes an air for Cellini. He wishes 
he could lead the simple and peaceful life of a shep- 
herd, far from the din and turmoil of the city. The 
strains are naturally of a pastoral character, and the 
orchestration is exquisitely beautiful. It is a piece 
that cannot fail to please. The finale commences 
with a short instrumental piece, followed by a short 
chorus, also omitted in the vocal score. The statue 
is cast, and a chorus of rejoicing concludes the opera. 





The dramatic music in the Cardinal scene leads us to 
think that if the libretto had afforded more oppor- 
tunities for music of a similar kind, Berlioz would 
have produced a work of a still higher stamp. ‘The 
plot of the piece is not particularly interesting, al- 
though the subject was certainly promising. Berlioz’s 
music is always tuneful, graceful, interesting, and 
thoroughly original, and the better the libretto the 
better, we think, would have been the music. The 
finale of the second act forms an anticlimax ; the final 
chorus of the opera, merely a repetition of a portion 
of the pupils’ chorus from the second act, is tame and 
unsatisfactory. 

“With minds obdurate nothing prevaileth,” says an 
English writer ; and the complainers of the noise of 
Berlioz’s instrumentation must wilfully close their ears 
to the many delicate and lightly-scored passages to be 
found in all his works, and especially in the opera of 
Benvenuto Cellini. A joke may be amusing, but it is 
a sorry substitute for a fairand honest statement. Yet 
in a serious article on Berlioz’s opera, a French writer 
has said that in the third act Cellini’s works of art 
could have been spared, for there was plenty of metal 
within reach; the workmen and friends of Cellini 
might, he suggests, have taken away the trumpets, 
trombones, and ophicleide, from the orchestra, and 
still have left behind plenty of noise. When Berlioz 
attempted, as in the second act, to describe noise, of 
course his instrumentation was noisy ; but, as a rule, 
that word ill befits even the loud passages in his works, 
which are full of rich and sonorous effects. We have 
had occasion in going through the opera to notice 
many light and delicate passages, and Berlioz has in 
the solo passages specially protected the voice from 
“the brutal rule of the orchestra,” except in the one 
case, and that designedly, of Fieramosca’s song, at the 
beginning of the second act. Another point in Ber- 
lioz’s music is worth noticing. Mr. E. Prout, in his 
work on instrumentation, speaks of the importance of 
interesting the performers. ‘ A judicious composer,” 
he says, “will always endeavour to give something of 
importance (even if it be only a few notes) to every 
instrument in the orchestra.” So thought Berlioz. 
For example, flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, and 
horns, are busily and effectively employed in the terzet 
of the first act, and in Cellini’s beautiful air in the 
third act ; besides, we would mention a pleasing solo 
for the oboe both in the overture and in the cavatine, 
a charming passage for two clarinets just before the 
terzet, the solo for English horn in the “ Ariette 
d’Arlequin,” a solo for bass clarinet in the sextet of 
third act, and the ophicleide solo in the pantomime 
music. ‘Trumpets, trombones, and ophicleide, have 
much important work in the Carnival music and in the 
sextet. We have already spoken about the harps and 
guitars in the first and second acts. The stringed 
orchestra is, of course, well looked after ; the second 
violins stand out at times very prominently, and the 
double-basses are not always coupled with the violon- 
cellos or bassoons. The drum is the Benjamin of the 
Berlioz orchestra, and throughout the opera plays a 
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part of great consequence. In the overture and many 
other places three drums are employed, by means of 
which he obtains chords. Berlioz had a few friends 
and many enemies, but even his bitterest foes have 
acknowledged that he has a perfect knowledge of the 
orchestra, and that his combinations are as novel as 
they are ingenious. 

Wagner’s Rienzi, his first acknowledged opera, was 
written in 1840, and the Flying Dutchman, at Meudon, 
near Paris, in 1841. Before the former date Berlioz 
had already written and produced the Symphonie 
Fantastique, the Harold, and Romeo et Juliette Sym- 
phonies, and the opera now under notice ; if, there- 
fore, comparing these two great men, we recog- 
nise in Wagner greater intellectual power, greater 
depth of conception, and firmer grasp of a subject, it 
ought certainly not to be forgotten that Berlioz was 
the first to attempt to extend the powers of his art and 
to bring about a more intimate connection between 
music and poetry. Like Wagner, Weber’s romantic 
strains filled him with visionary earnestness, and Bee- 
thoven’s symphonies excited his admiration, and drew 
from him expressions of the highest admiration ; but 
not satisfied with any mere imitation of his illustrious 
predecessors, he sought after new forms, new modes 
of expression, and, as a reformer, declared formal 
war against those who only gloried in the past, who 
were opposed to further endeavours, and who thought 
any seeking after an ideal music of the future a vain 
and profitless task. The same objections were raised 
forty years ago against Berlioz that are now raised 
against Wagner. He was accused of torturing melody, 
destroying rhythm, and of taking away the liberty of 
the human voice by submitting it to the brutal rule of 
the orchestra. He was even denied the gift of origi- 
nality, and his harmonies and combinations were 
treated as complicated and obscure. 

Berlioz, as the first pioneer in the cause of reform, 
is now receiving the crown of martyrdom. His opera 
came too soon for the generation in which he lived 
and worked, and perhaps comes too late for the pre- 
sent. His work is of the greatest historical importance, 
but the ideal form, of which it is only a sketch, has 
been more fully realised by Wagner. Benvenuto Cellini 
will of course be heard with the utmost interest, and it 
cannot fail to increase the feeling of regret that a man 
of such genius, originality, and lofty aims, should have 
been so misunderstood and so opposed during his 
life. We have already spoken of the depressing in- 
fluence of his many failures to win the ears and hearts 
of his countrymen. The last words from his Mémoires 
well depict the sad and morbid state of his mind a 
few years before his death:—‘‘Je suis dans ma 
soixante et uniéme année ; je n’ai plus ni espoir, ni 
illusions, ni vastes pensées, mon fils est presque 
toujours loin de moi ; je suis seul ; mon mépris pour 
Yimbécillité et T'improbité des hommes, ma haine 
pour leur atroce férocit¢é, sont & leur comble, et a 
toute heure je dis 4 la mort: ‘Quand tu voudras !’ 


Qu’attend-elle donc ? J. S. SHEDLOcK. 





OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


WITH this Number of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
we present one of the celebrated Sacred Songs of 
Beethoven, a Gavotte of Mozart, and two pianoforte 
pieces by Reinecke. The six Sacred Songs (Getstliche 
Lieder) were composed by Beethoven to poetry by 
Gellert, and have long enjoyed ,great reputation in 
England, where they have been known under the re- 
spective titles of ‘“Supplication,” “ Brotherly Love,” 
“ Death,” “God’s Honour in His Works,” “The Power 
of God,” and “ Repentance.” They abound in high and 
devout feeling, and appeal to the serious mind in accents 
which touch the heart. The music is in the real spirit 
of prayer, and herein as well as in their form they are 
strongly akin to the manner of Sebastian Bach. In the 
original edition, dedicated to Count Browne, the song 
“ Bitten” (Prayer) herewith given is No. 1, but in the 
complete edition of Beethoven’s songs by Herr Pauer 
it will be found No. 3. 

The “ Gavotte” of Mozart is from the recently-pub- 
lished ballet music which he composed for Jdomeneo, 
among which was a chaconne, a pas seul, a passepied, a 
passacaille, and the ‘‘Gavotte” here given. It was written 
for the performance of the Opera at Munich in 1781, and 
is replete with an ingenuity in its treatment as graceful 
in its expression. 

The two little bagatelles of Reinecke, “ Little Snow- 
drop” and “The King’s Son,” are from his “ Fairy 
Fancies” (short “ Fantasiestiicke ”), Op. 147. They are 
pianoforte pieces of character for the young, and will be 
found to exercise not alone the finger but the mind ina 
most agreeable manner. 








Foreign Correspondence. 


_—— 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 

[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
VIENNA, February 12, 1882. 
THERE has been but one concert with orchestra in the 
course of the last four weeks, namely, the fifth concert 
of the Philharmonic. The great success of Cowen’s 
Scandinavian Symphony, which was performed for the 
first time in Vienna, I have mentioned already in a short 
postscriptum. The amiable composer can be proud of 
it, as the Viennese in general are somewhat rigorous in 
a first hearing of a new symphony. It would be super- 
fluous to go into details of the noble work, which has 
beea, I think, often heard in London. I allow myself 
only to state that the first part, the pathetic allegro, found 
the greatest acknowledgment in a musical sense. The 
second—that dream-like adagio in E flat—surprised by 
its never-before-used effect of a solo horn quatuor behind 
the orchestra and the ethereal arpeggios of the harp. 
The scherzo—another sort of fairy music, remembering 
Mendelssohn and Berlioz—was of a more exterior effect. 
The last part, reproducing the former themes, pleased 
least, wanting the proper musical working; its energy 
consisted of mere noise, lacking invention, and 
being too long in comparison with its substance. As a 
whole, the work reminds one of those well-known 
Northern pictures, and speaks, perhaps, more to the poet 
than to the musician. It is to be hoped that the talented 
composer will be roused by the sincere reception of his 
work to bring forward some other compcsitions by which 
his gifts may be appreciated. The said symphony will 
be published by Gutmann, in Vienna, and performed 
shortly in Pesth. 
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The chief part of the private concerts has been de- 
voted to the much-suffering piano. I pass over about a 
dozen of such painful evenings, to stop at Biilow, the 
very music-apostle. Of two “lectures” (“ Vortrage,” as 
he calls his performances), the first day was devoted only 
to Brahms, held in Bésendorfer’s Saloon. The pro- 
gramme was, of course, a heavy task for the hearer, and 
Herr von Biilow would have better called the evening a 
“compelled service.” It was indeed the smaller number 
of the audience which remained to listen to the last note. 
If their perseverance was sincere—who knows? I think 
not. To listen to a row of complicated numbers, one by 
one, is rather hard work; it is depressing, instead of 
elevating, and there is no reason to over-excite the 
nerves. Whoever is a real adorer of Brahms and his 
ingenious compositions can never agree with a similar 
demand. It would involve the same risk as showing the 
friend of paintings a large gallery of pictures by the 
same master, whereby he would become tired, and lose 
all the necessary susceptibility. Herr von Biilow per- 
formed the variations on a Hungarian air (Op. 21), the 
rhapsodie in G minor, three pieces of Op. 76, the scherzo in 
E minor, Op. 5, and the,variations on a theme by Handel ; 
and, as though this was not enough, he repeated the 
first-named variations, the rhapsodie, and two numbers of 
Op. 76. Onhis second “ Vortragsabend ” the programme 
was a mixed one—Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Chopin, Rubinstein, &c. It would be superfluous to say 
that the performance on both evenings was first-rate, and 
the applause as loud and warm as an artist of Bilow’s 
rank deserves. A third, and also mixed, “ Vortrags. 
abend ” is announced. 

The Hofoper has had some very interesting evenings. 
There was Gluck’s Orpheus und Euridice, conducted by 
the director, Herr Jahn himself, with Fri. Papier 
(Orpheus), Frau Kupfer (Euridice), and Frl. Braga (Eros). 
Frl. Papier had studied her 7é/e with Herr Jahn, and 
proved again that she is, though a beginner, a real 
artist, with the deepest feeling and intention, with a 
splendid voice (one of similar purity not heard for 
years) and a supreme style, fit for the highest tasks. 
The orchestra, the chorus, the mse-en-scone by Herr 
Tetzlaff, the Oberregisseur—in short, the execution was 
worthy the famous work, which gave the whole opera a 
new direction. Vienna itself was its birthplace where 
it was performed for the first time on October 5th, 1762. 
It was repeated till 1782, when it was forgotten. And 
now, after the course of a hundred years, it throws its 
stream of light in unweakened strength. 

Another interesting moment was the performance of 
Schubert’s Singspiel, Die Zwillingsbriider, in one act. 
It was first heard on June 14th, 1820, and repeated five 
times in the same year. The famous singer of Schubert’s 
Lieder—Vogl—was then the performer of the Twin- 
brothers, this time replaced by Herr Scaria in a pleasing 
manner. The re-animation is due to Herr T. N. Fuchs, 
Kapellmeister of the Hofoper, who added also a 
romance—a sketch of the unfinished opera Sakuntala, 
by Schubert, made up in an effective manner. The 
libretto is formed after a French vaudeville, by Hofmann, 
in that simple, zaive manner which was then sufficient to 
make the audience laugh. There are some music- 
numbers of great charm, such as the chorus in the 
beginning, with that gentle alternation between major 
and minor, often and happily used by Schubert ; an air 
for the bass voice, and the said romance for the same; 
a soft quartetto, and a vivacious quintetto. The pretty 
Singspiel was well performed by Herren Scaria, Schitten- 
helm, Hablawetz, and Fri. Hauser, and pleased very 
much; but its proper place will be a smaller house, 








and there it will be a welcome enrichment of the 
repertoire. 

Der Widerspinstigen Zahmung (‘Taming of the 
Shrew”), by Gétz, which was first performed in Mann- 
heim, and then (in 1875) in Vienna, and well received, was 
notwithstanding not heard till now, when the opera was 
rejuvenated by Frau Lucca, who delighted the audience 
with her ingenious performance of Katharina—a ré/e 
which, with Carmen and others, augmented, if possible, 
the great number of her admirers. It is painful to think 
that both composers of those operas, Gétz and Bizet, died 
in the moment when they had given proof of an exquisite 
talent—so desirable, considering the scanty number of 
our dramatic composers. Mejfistofele, by Boito, is now 
in preparation, and will be the next and last novelty of 
the season. 

Operas performed from January 12th to February 
12th: LEntfihrung aus dem Serail, Lohengrin, Die 
Niirnberger Puppe (and the ballet “ Dyellah”), Aida, 
Das Goldene Kreuz (and a ballet), Der Widerspanstigen 
Zihmung (twice), Hugenotten (three times), Die Zwil- 
lingsbriider (twice), Don Juan, Carmen, Lucia, Fra 
Diavolo, Afrikanerin, Der Nordstern, Orpheus und 
Euridice (twice), Die Nachtwandlerin (and a ballet), 
$ gage Der Blitz (and a ballet), Die Lustigen 

eiber. 








Rebiews, 
—+— 

Collection of Scales, Exercises, Passages, and Preludes, 
in a Progressive Order for the use of Pupils. Com- 
posed for the Pianoforte by HENRI HERZ. New 
Edition, Augmented and Revised, by Louis KOEH- 
LER, with English Fingering (8171). The same work 
with Foreign Fingering, by JOHN FARMER (8172). 
London: Augener & Co. 

THE five-finger exercises of Henri Herz are as famous as 
those of Hummel, and alike have for their object the 
independent strengthening of each finger of both hands. 
The greatest players have been formed by their use ; and 
to this day they have not been superseded by anything 
of the kind more valuable. The scales and other exer- 
cises together are a gift to the pianist in embryo of in- 
calculable value. Koehler’s edition has the English mode 
of fingering. The same work, edited by John Farmer, is 
published in another edition, but with the fingering 
marked after the mode in use on the Continent, and is 
used at the Harrow Music School. 


Con amore, Sang-froid, Caprice Espagnol, Souvenir de 
Seville, Sous le Balcon. Pour Piano. Par PAUL 
BEAUMONT. London: Ashdown & Parry. 


THESE pianoforte pieces are all movements of character, 
and excellent as practical studies for the instrument. 
The first two are of least interest, because they have 
no specific object to portray or purpose for identity ; they 
are but pieces with passages for exercise. Caprice 
Espagnol, warm in colour, true in expression, is both 
graceful, facile, and effective. Souvenir de Seville, a 
Caprice & la Fandango, has the genuine ring of the 
country with all its charm, Sous le Balcon is a serenade 
of cantabile phrases neatly woven and lightly handled. 
Of but moderate difficulty, M. Paul Beaumont’s compo- 
sitions are to be recommended for their general elegance 
and the unaffected ease with which they are written. To 
those who seek amusement in a style which while modern 
is not extravagant, these pieces will be found acceptable 
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BEETHOVEN'S COMPLETE SONGS. 


(Augener & Cos. Edition N? 8806.) 
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MOZARTS GAVOTTE FROM“IDOMENEO”” 


Transcribed by E. Paver. 
(Gleanings N’ 15.) 


Allegretto. 
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REINECKES “FAIRY FANCIES” 


(Augener & Co's. Edition NO 8354.) 


N° 6. Little Snowdrop. 


Andante sostenuto. 4-56. 
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N? 8. The Kings Son. 


Andante con moto. ¢- 72. 
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Suite, Preludio, Fuga, Andante, Affettuoso, Presto spic- 
cato, Allegretto Scherzando, Adagio, and Finale. For 
the Pianoforte. Composed by JAMES C. CULWICK. 
London: Augener & Co. 

THE author prefaces his Sué¢e with verses which serve as 

a key to his various movements. These are extracts 

from the works of Longfellow, T. Moore, Wordsworth, 

Heine, Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold. But some lines 

of Dean Trench which precede these give more insight 

into the composer’s intention :— 
‘* A diver in the sea of love my song is, that fain 
Thy glory would in all command, old Ocean divine.” 

For the work is at times as’wild and vast as the Atlantic 
itself. It should be termed a free fantasia in different 
movements, such being the only way to describeit. Most 
certainly the author is an original thinker, and has pro- 
duced that which will distinguish him in a very marked 
manner. 


Easy and Progressive Studies for the Pianoforte. 
HENRI BERTINI. 
Co. 

THESE world-wide studies, calculated for the use of those 
who ~/ay the pianoforte but do not ¢hump it, embrace 
every style of legitimate performance. They do not offer 
difficulties, but pave the way for and make smooth the 
path of those who diligently practise them. Rhythmic, 
expressive, and varied, they are at once entertaining and 
instructive. 


By 
Op. 100. London: Augener & 


Selections from the Organ Music of J]. H. Rinck, Edited 
and adapted to English instruments by FRANCIS 
EDWARD GLADSTONE. London: Augener & Co. 


OF late years there has been such a general douleversement 
of style in organ music, that the appearance of such a 
volume as the present is of double value and importance. 
It is within the memory of some still living that there 
existed men of great power as organists who still pre- 
served the traditions of the great writers of old for the 
instrument, amongst whom Luglishmen occupied no 
mean position. The last links of that school have 
departed. They bore the honoured names of Samuel 
Wesley and Thomas Adams. Since their day music for 
the organ has undergone an entire change of character. 
It is, then, praiseworthy to endeavour to set before the 
rising generation those models which were accepted in a 
bygone age, and which were studied for the best pur- 
pose. Accordingly, we approve of what Mr. Gladstone 
has done. He has selected the easy preludes of Rinck, 
such as beginners may study with profit, and has added 
to them postludes, or pieces suitable for the sor#ze,. in 
which are such difficulties only as have been led up to 
by the former preludes, Rinck occupies a similar position 
with regard to the organ that Czerny does to the piano- 
forte. Both are indispensable. Both devoted their lives 
to the preparation of those scholastic works which en- 
sure progress step by step, and which have hitherto 
never failed in result. 


Quartet (No. 2 in B flat), for two Violins, Viola, and 
Violoncello, composed by EBENEZER PROUT (Op. 
15). London: Augener and Co. 


IT is said that Haydn never set himself to write except 
he felt in a good disposition for it; and we think Mr. 
Prout must yee age on a similar plan, for he has a happy 
and natural mode of expressing his thoughts, and works 
and develops them in a clear and unlaboured manner, 





Fantastic wrappage, erratic digressions, and extravagant 
dissonances, give at first sight an air of profundity to a 
work, but often they are but hollow masks to disguise 
paucity of ideas and lack of experience in thematic 
development. Mr. Prout evidently writes as the spirit 
moves him, and seeks to imitate the grand simplicity of 
Haydn and Mozart rather than the intricacy and anti- 
diatonic style of some modern writers. While taking as 
his models the great classical composers, he has a style of 
his own; and, though they may have some share in the 
inspiration of his themes, we never find him guilty of 
direct plagiarism. The first movement (allegro moderato) 
of this second quartet in B flat commences with a bright 
and genial theme consisting of four sections, two of six 
bars and two of eight. A triplet figure is then started by 
the first violin, from which are worked out some graceful 
imitations. After a diminuendo and a pause on the chord 
of A major, we have a flowing second subject in the domi- 
nant key. A lively semiquaver figure leads us on to the 
end of the first part; before, however, actually reaching 
the double bars, there is an allusion to the opening 
phrase. The working-out section is of moderate length, 
and the composer makes full and constant use of all his 
material: both themes are developed, and a portion of 
the second is ingeniously combined with the triplet and 
semiquaver figures already noticed. The recapitulation 
follows in due course, with many interesting alterations. 
A short and effective coda concludes the movement. The 
little quaver figure from the opening bar, which forms 
such a prominent feature throughout this allegro, re- 
minds one slightly of the allegretto themes in Beethoven’s 
8th symphony. The second movement (andante expres- 
sivo in G) has the same form as the allegro. The prin- 
cipal subject is of a quiet dreamy character ; the last 
phrase is employed in a short progression leading to the 
dominant key. The second subject, also quiet and solemn, 
though different in rhythm, scarcely forms a sufficient 
contrast to the first. There is a short and very pleasing 
development section—commencing in the key of B flat, 
and leading gracefully back to the opening key. Wethen 
have the principal theme with a florid accompaniment ; 
the second melody follows, and a short quiet coda brings 
the movement to an end. The scherzo in D minor is very 
lively, and the trio, u# poco piu lento, pleasing, though 
perhaps somewhat commonplace. The finale, ad/egro assat 
vivace, is again in first movement form. We should have 
preferred by way of. change either a simple episodical 
or variation form for the slow movement, or a rondo for 
the conclusion. The finale begins with a brisk theme, 
quite @ /a Haydn; it is carried on with much spirit till 
the dominant of the dominant key is announced. But 
before the entry of the second subject proper we have a 
sustained phrase of sixteen bars in F minor. The second 
theme is not particularly striking, but forms a complete 
contrast to the preceding. The middle portion is ably 
worked out. The two subjects are cleverly combined, 
and there are some neat little specimens of canonic imita- 
tion. After the recapitulation the movement concludes 
with a brilliant and effective coda. Here again the com- 
poser displays his contrapuntal ingenuity, and seems loth 
to leave his graceful and suggestive theme. Thus ends a 
work marvellously clear in form, full of graceful and 
— melody, and workmanship which betrays the 
and of a skilful and experienced artist. 


A Gude Cup & Tea. Words by MRS. ALEXANDER 
ROBERTS. Music by T. S. GLEADHILL. Dundee: 
Methven, Simpson, & Co. 

THE author sings the praises of tea, and says :—‘ There’s 


naething sae refreshin’, when wearied wi’ our daily work, 
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as agude cupo’ tea.” Many will agree with Mrs. Roberts, 
particularly the ladies who indulge in “ five o’clock teas,” 
together with the disciples of Sir Wilfrid Lawson. The 
music is essentially Scotch in character, and has just the 
“ fling ” which may give popularity to it. 


I Dare to Love Thee Now. Words by the late LADY 
FLORA HASTINGS. Music by HENRY MEESON. 
Edinburgh : Paterson Sons & Co. 


THE beautiful words of Lady Flora Hastings deserve the 
attention of a vocal writer. They are suggestive of happy 
treatment, and speak from the heart. The present 
setting should be revised as regards the music, because 
the intention is excellent. 


Eventide. Two-part song for ladies’ voices. Words by 
CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. Music by THEO. MAR- 


ZIALS. Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co., 84, New Bond 
Street. 
To charming words of Madame Rossetti, music of simple 
and expressive character for soprano and contralto voices 
has been allied. The duet is thoroughly vocal, and will 
be found a grateful exercise for sympathetic rendering. 


The Avon to the Severn Runs. Part-song for mixed 
voices. By C, A. MACIRONE. London: Stanley 
Lucas, Weber, & Co. 

MIss MACIRONE works on as few words as was Handel’s 

wont. Her composition is a contrapuntal treatment of a 

theme which ever rolls on, the subject of which is :-— 

‘* The Avon to the Severn runs, 
The Severn to the sea ; 
And Wickliffe’s dust shall spread abroad 
Wide as the waters be.” 

The composer has given each of the four voices full 

employment, and with much skill for part-writing, but in 

what way the dust of Wickliffe is typified does not 
appear. 


Lellint. By Dr. T. L. PHIPSON. 
Lea, & Co. 
A BROCHURE of twenty-three pages contains some 
pleasant gossip about the illustrious composer Bellini. 
Born of a musical family at Catania in 1801, nurtured by 
his father till the age of eighteen, he then studied under 
Turitto and Zingarelli at the Conservatorio of Naples. 
Turitto was one of the most distinguished professors at 
this celebrated academy, and Zingarelli one of its greatest 
ornaments. A Conservatorio wherein Mercadante, Conti, 
Ricci, Spontini, and our own Sir Michael Costa, received 
their education, is indeed far-famed ; nor will its fame be 
tarnished so long as the works of these and other eminent 
men live to proclaim it. Heine thus describes the gifted 
composer: “He was affable, honest, sincere, modest, 
benevolent, affectionate, and devoid of all those paltry 
traits of character that so often spoil the merit of the 
greatest artistes. . - His large blue eyes were a 
perfect mirror of his pure soul.” He could love, and did 
love, and suffer ;.and this has been said to be essential 
to those writing beautiful music. Not as in our days, it 
was formerly the habit of great men to begin by trying 
their hand at small things ; they did not jump upon the 
world with a great oratorio or a grand opera, but they 
modestly felt their way and made sure their steps. Bellini 
followed this excellent rule, and was thoroughly qualified 


London : Wertheimer, 





for his work when he produced // Pirata. .Of the first 
night of this opera the late Charles Matthews, in a letter 
to his mother from Milan, writes : “Went to the opera. 
Il Pirata, first night, by a young man of the name of 
Bellini, who conducted, and had to bow his acknowledg- 
ments about a dozen times. Opera very interesting and 
very successful. Rubini, Tamburini, and Madame Méric 
Lalande, all admirable.” The author of this brochure is 
right in attributing to Romani, the writer of the /zbrettd, 
considerable influence on Bellini when composing his 
operas. The /ibretti of Romani are entitled to the highest 
niche of Italian poetry. They cannot but inspire and 
suggest beautiful ideas. Our author relates that out of 
forty operas written by Rossini, twelve only were per- 
formed with great success ; out of sixty-six composed by 
Donizetti, nine only have accomplished the same result ; 
but out of the ten operas left us by Bellini, five (or one- 
half) were performed, with enormous success. No eulogy 
can be too great for such a work of genius as La 
Sonnambula. The music and words breathe with such 
a delicate fragrance, and are so true to nature, that time 
cannot affect or destroy them. Because the melodies of 
Bellini are transparent, and his harmonies sparing in 
comparison with modern ideas, it has by some been 
urged that his accompaniments are meagre, and _ his 
orchestration poor ; but the words of Cherubini, speaking 
of Bellini, are those of truth and justice, and he said: 
“You could place no other accompaniments under Ais 
melodies.” that Bellini, like all great thinkers, made 
progress with his powers, may be noticed in his last 
opera, J Puritani,; but although a richer mine is opened, 
the ore is manipulated with the same regard for its due 
presentment as characterised his earlier handling. He 
did not give to the voice passages which should be given 
to orchestral instruments, but he treated it with a fond 
regard, and gave to all its susceptible organisation such 
careful consideration that his vocal music will remain a 
model, and perhaps the despair of future generations. 


The Rudiments of Music. An Introductory Text-book, 
with Musical Examples and numerous Exercises. 
By James C. CuLwick. Dublin: E. Ponsonby, 
Grafton Street. 
THE book is divided into two parts; the first contains 
the elementary portion, such as is found in all books of 
instruction ; the second treats of the character of instru- 
ments and voices, the modes, somewhat of harmony, 
form, &c. &c. The different subjects are not categorically 
arranged, but appear to be placed as they have suggested 
themselves to the author’s mind. 


The History of Music. By EMIL NAUMANN. Trans- 
lated by F. PRAEGER. Edited by the Rev. Sir F. 
A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. London: Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin, & Co. 
ParT 2 of this excellent serial is a continuation of the 
history of Chinese, Japanese, and Hindoo music, which 
is full of interesting matter as regards each nation. The 
second chapter is devoted to the consideration of the 
music of the Egyptians, Ethiopians, and the Western 
Asiatics—namely, the Chaldzans, Turks, and Medes and 
Persians. Chapter the third introduces us to the Israelites, 
and of them we have the confirmative testimony of Holy 
Writ. With much force our author writes of the 
Egyptians :—“ Amongst a people whose religion entered 
so deeply into all relations of life, and in a country where 
there existed so firm and general a belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul, the tonal art was sure to find its 
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home. Where there is no religion music can never 
obtain a secure footing, nor meet with its due appre- 
ciation. But a nation like the Egyptians, so given to 
symbolising and philosophising on the nature of the 
soul, could not but be strongly influenced by the power 
and soothing effect of music. The people were cast in a 
grand and stately mould, and lived in a land pre-eminently 
conducive to habits of meditation and reflection. Nowhere 
besides, except in India, do we find a people who, pos- 
sessing mental proclivities similar to those of the 
Egyptians, endeavoured to account for the phenomena 
of this mysterious world. To such homes of civilisation 
the tonal art was necessarily indigenous. And whilst we 
are upon this subject, it is worth while to note the 
impression produced on the greatest tone-poet of the 
nineteenth century by a saying of ancient Egyptian 
lore. On Beethoven’s writing-table there was a framed 
copy of an inscription from the Temple of Sais, which 
ran thus:—‘I am all that is, that was, and that will be; 
no mortal has lifted my veil’... We are without any 
certain information as to the system of music existing 
with the Egyptians, but we agree in the probability of its 
being the melodic tetrachord of the Greeks, for they 
were imitators of the Egyptians. When, however, we 
come to the history of music with the Hebrews, we are 
struck with the fact of the high development of music 
with poetry. It was dedicated to the worship of the 
Almighty, and hence it has been associated with the 
noblest poetry the world has ever known, and transinitted 
to us through the Christian age, in which it has been 
fostered and perfected in all its wondrous power. The 
present number is enriched with beautifully executed 
illustrations of the different subjects treated of, preceding 
which is for frontispiece a copy of the celebrated engraving 
by Delafosse of De Carmontelle’s picture of Leopold 
Mozart, and the two children, Wolfgang and Marianne. 








Concerts and Ppera, 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE first concert of the seventieth season of this venerable 
Society took place on the gth ultimo, and gave evidence 


of youthful promise in old age. The programme was of 
a mixed character, and contained two items of importance 
—first, Weber’s overture to Der Freyschiitz; and last, the 
great Choral Symphony of Beethoven. The interstices 
were filled with music not altogether so worthy of the 
noble annals of the Society. The newly-formed choir 
made its début with Liszt’s chorus from his Prometheus, 
and not unsuccessfully. Not extravagant in form, but 
graceful and well-voiced, the chorus, satisfactorily sung, 
pleased the audience. Of the violin concerto in A minor, 
as music, it is impossible to be enamoured. Molique, 
clever, dry, ambitious, wrote admirably for his instrument; 
but technical display is tedious unless there is matter for 
mind, and unfortunately this is generally wanting. The 
difficulties of the concerto are enormous, and these were 
surmounted by Mr. Carrodus with all the ease he is 
known to possess in a Herculean task. It may be said to 
be thankless, for who is the better for it? It is due to 
Mr. Cusins and the orchestra to compliment them on 
their accompaniment of the solo, and further to sympathise 
with Mr. Carrodus on the contretemps of the breaking of 
a string, which was an accident to be deplored. But 
everything passes as a summer cloud in presence of the 
mighty work of Beethoven. Written for the Society in 
the year 1823, it was a work before its time, and as such 
it was little understood, and disgracefully neglected. 





Without irreverence we must accept Beethoven’s own 
opinion that it, like other of his works, was a Revelation. 
And who shall doubt it? for it speaks a language which 
no other man spoke. Yet we have had Philharmonic 
directors whose minds were so prejudiced, and whose 
intellects were so dense, that this unparalleled effort of 
genius was by them voted into obscurity. It is com- 
paratively in recent times that the symphony has approved 
itself, and asserted its supremacy over everything of the 
kind before or since attempted. A volume might be 
written to elucidate and proclaim its power and _ its 
beauties, but better still, its more frequent performance 
would receive a hearty welcome. We read:—“In the 
history of the art it stands alone—e@re perrenius—marxing 
at once the climax of one epoch and the basis and 
starting-point of another.” What other, and who is to 
carry it on? Rather it may be said that with this 
symphony and the mass in D, the scriptures of the 
musician are sealed; with the Revelation the book is 
locked. 

The performance, both as regards the instrumental 
portion and the vocal, was entitled to praise. The solo 
portions were sung by Miss Marriott, Miss Orridge, Mr. 
F. Boyle, and Mr. F. Barrington Foote, who in their 
difficult task acquitted themselves worthily. The choir 
did their part zealously and carefully, and the orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Cusins, played in a manner which 
proved they loved the material in their hands. 

At the second concert, on the 23rd ult., the celebrated 
Herr Xaver Scharwenka made his first appearance this 
season, and performed Schumann’s pianoforte concerto in 
A minor with orchestra in a refined and superb manner. 
Herr Scharwenka was warmly received, and deservedly 
applauded, during his performance, which was masterly. 
The work itself is most interesting, and to a Philharmonic 
audience especially so; for the passages for orchestra 
and piano are of such beauty, and alternate so happily, 
that, like rivulets tributary to a stream, they unite at 
length in harmonic effects of the highest interest. Later 
he played two Polish Dances of his own composition, 
distinguished for their piquancy and charm. 

The symphony of Liszt, “ Hungaria,” heard for the first 
time, is a very favourable specimen of its author’s manner 
of writing. Full of intention, overflowing in details, bold 
in expression, and picturesque in idea, the symphony 
pleased greatly. The difficulties for the performers are 
prodigious, but, thanks to the care of Mr. Cusins, they 
were all surmounted with ease, and the work could not 
have received a better interpretation. 

The other items of the concert were the grand sym- 
phony of Mozart, “Jupiter,” and the Leonora overture 
(No. 3) of Beethoven. The vocalists were Madame Marie 
Réze and Madame Trebelli. 


THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


WHILE Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Spohr, 
furnish the staple for these concerts, they cannot but 
pursue the beaten path of success. Other works intro- 
duced parenthetically may interest certain subscribers, 
but they have not the abiding quality which is dear to 
the general body of connoisseurs who support and en- 
courage Mr. Chappell’s enterprise. An otett for strings 
by Svendsen, remarkable for its length, but not for 
cohesion of ideas, was lately brought into prominence. 
These ideas, beautiful in themselves, appeared iso- 
lated ; consequently, as they were numerous, the work 
had the impression of being uagegliedert. If the com- 
poser in his handling cannot enchain the attention of 
the listener, his effusions must beget impatience and 
ennui, Both the ladies who have lately appeared have 
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been in excellent form, and on their respective in- 
struments have excelled themselves. If Bach were in 
hand, Mlle. Krebs was never more happy or exhila- 
rated. On the other hand, if grace and power were 
demanded, Mme. Néruda proved herself possessed of 
a mastery over her instrument which had no limit in its 
expression. The re-appearance of Herr Joachim on the 
2oth ult. was attended with a crowded audience, and the 
concert signalised as being one of the best of the season. 
No. 1 of the Rasumowski Quartets of Beethoven was 
chosen, and never had a finer rendering. The four 
players—Joachim, Ries, Straus, and Piatti—were each 
and all thoroughly imbued in the spirit of Beethoven, 
and played @ merveille. Recalled after his Romance and 
Paganini’s Caprice, the great violinist was compelled 
to bow to the public wish, and accordingly played a little 
piece of Bach in his own unapproachable manner. Still 
again he appeared, to the delight of all, in conjunction 
with Straus and Piatti, in Beethoven’s beautiful trio, 
No. 1 of Op. 9. Mlle. Krebs, sharing in the fervour of 
the evening, played magnificently the Nocturne in C 
minor and the Impromptu in F sharp of Chopin, and was 
never heard to greater advantage. The vocal music was 
also unusually interesting from the two pieces of Handel 
and their performance: the first, the aria “ Lusinghi pit 
cari,” sung extremely well by Miss Marriott; and the 
second, one of the Italian duets but in an English 
version, sung by Misses Marriott and Millar. 


THE SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE report of the committee of this old-established 
Society reveals the unwelcome tidings of failure in the 
conduct of the Society’s operations, owing to a want of 
support on the part of the public. It is announced that, 
unless guarantors are found to assist the committee, the 
Society will be dissolved. Considering the benefits con- 
ferred on the public during the many years of the Society’s 
existence, the influence its concerts have exercised on 
music generally, and the proud position to which it 
has been raised by the zealous care of its conductor, it is 
greatly to be deplored, that adverse circumstances now 
threaten its extinction. The very breath of Handel 
protests against it, for his masterpieces have been the 
cherished objects of the Society’s labours, and to present 
these in all their overwhelming grandeur has been the 
emulating action of every one of its members. The 
report has been issued at a moment of trial to the 
committee, in the serious illness of him to whom they owe 
so much. To Sir Michael Costa the Society owes its 
European reputation. Such performances as he organised 
and conducted under the form of “ Handel Celebrations ” 
at the Crystal Palace have been without parallel in the 
history of music, and ‘it is difficult to conceive any other 
issue to thé Society than immortalisation from so gigantic 
and successful an enterprise. That some means may be 
found to extricate the Society from its impending doom, 
and that its esteemed conductor may speedily be restored 
to health to wield his magic baton for many a season to 
come, will be the earnest prayer of all those who have 
the cause of music at heart, and who sympathise with 
him who has ever been foremost among its ardent 
supporters, and to whom its high position in this country 
is mainly due. 


THE ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


THE concert of the 8th ultimo was devoted to a per- 
formance of the Lobgesang of Mendelssohn, and Rossini’s 





Stabat Mater. Both the Hymn of Praise and the Hymn 
of Sorrow enjoyed an excellent rendering by Madame 
Sherrington, Miss Henrietta Beebe, Miss Isabel Fassett, 
Mr. Maas, and Signor Foli. On Ash Wednesday Handel’s 
Messiah was performed, with for principals Madame 
Sherrington, Miss Orridge, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and 
Signor Foli. Conductor, Mr. Barnby. 


THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


THE chief event of interest since our last has been the 
production of Balfe’s opera, Pzttore e Duca, in its English 
dress as The Painter of Antwerp. The opera was origi- 
nally written for Trieste, where it was played in the year 
1856. It was only played some eight or nine times, and 
achieved but a moderate success, when it was withdrawn, 
The plot of the opera, written by Piave, has been set out 
fully, as adapted to English by Mr. W. A. Barrett, in a 
former number of THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD ; 
it is then only necessary to give an outline of the plot, in 
order to connect and illustrate the musical numbers. 

The scene is laid in Antwerp, in the year 1568, at the 
period when peace is declared between the Low Countries 
and Spain, during the officiate of Don Ferdinand de 
Toledo, Duke of Alva, the Spanish Governor. The 
opera opens with a prologue, celebrating the ceremony of 
laying the foundation-stone of the citadel, which takes 
place with great pomp and splendour. As may be sup- 
posed, a martial character pervades the scene, and to a 
chorus, “ Loud let your voices ring,” the Duke, who is 
accompanied by the Italian Ambassador, commands 
Antonio Moro to take aisketch of the scene, preparatory 
to making a historical painting of it. Amongst the crowd 
there is a veiled lady who advances towards Moro while 
sketching, and gives him a letter, then quickly withdraws 
and disappears. Moro, disturbed at his work, endeavours 
to follow the lady ; and with sundry congratulations on 
the part of the Italian Ambassador, and the presentation 
of the emblems of State to Duke Alva, the prologue is 
ended. 

The first act of the opera places before us Moro in his 
atelier. Heis reading the letter of the zucognita, by which 
he learns that Olivia Campaia, whom he has loved but 
supposed to be dead, would have been devoted to him had 
her life been spared. While contemplating her features 
in the portrait before him, he is singing of her charms, 
when he is interrupted by a body of students who come 
to announce that he is appointed Court Painter, and with 
them he departs. The next scene is the interior of a 
nunnery ; a hymn is heard, and Donna Ines, the Superior, 
enters together with our zzcognita, who is the Countess 
Olivia Campana, the veiled lady of the prologue, and who 
was supposed to be dead. She relates to Donna Ines how 
she had loved a youth who had saved her from danger, 
but had been forced to marry one who had rescued her 
father—namely, the Count Aramberga, who was, however, 
now dead. During this recital the nunnery has been 
surrounded by the soldiers of the Duke d’Alva, who are 
seeking to arrest some supposed traitors. The Duke 
himself enters with his Secretary, Don Vargas, and in 
demanding the name of Olivia he falls in love with her ; 
but as she will not reciprocate his love, he consigns her to 
his guards, who carry her off. In the second act Moro is 
again in his a¢e/zer, musing over his lost love while paint- 
ing. He is now visited by the Duke d’Alva, who desires 
him to proceed to the Hall of Judgment for the purpose 
of sketching some object. The Superior and the nuns 
are to be exiled, but one is to suffer death, and her features 
are to be sketched. On her veil being removed, the 
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painter and his lover recognise each other, and with the 
refusal of Moro to obey the Duke’s mandate the act 
closes, 

The third act opens on the Port at Antwerp, where a 
féte is taking place, which gives opportunity for dancing 
and revelry. Moro has succeeded in his purpose to 
embark with Olivia, but while waiting in the inn for the 
departure of the ship, the Duke appears and again pro- 
tests his love for Olivia. Moro, however, draws his 
sword, and as he and the Duke are about to fight, 
messengers enter, bringing despatches which recall the 
Duke, and convey an invitation from the English Queen 
to Moro to visit England. Thusa catastrophe is avoided, 
and the lovers are united and happy. . 

Such a plot offers many situations for dramatic effect, 
and demands music of truth and power. The prologue is 
a military introduction to the opera, with a song, quartet, 
and chorus, well in keeping with the scene. In the first 
act occur the romance, “ Is it then in vain I’ve waited ?” 
sung by Moro, which is in the cantabile style Balfe so 
much affected ; the expressive air for Olivia, “ As by the 
river straying ;” and the duet for Olivia and the Duke, 
“In misfortune and in sorrow.” This act is the least 
effective of the opera. In thesecond act, the air for Moro, 
“Farewell, ye thoughts of joy and gladness,” is one of 
Balfe’s happiest efforts, it is a specimen of his best 
writing, and purely vocal. The romance, “Bold knight 
his armour wearing,” for the Duke, is also in Balfe’s 
usually melodious manner. The duet for Moro and the 
Duke, and more especially the finale, contribute greatly 
to the musical interest of the second act. 

The third act contains the first music of local colour 
found in the opera. The dance is of true Spanish 
character, and the concerted music for.the sailors is 
cleverly adapted to the scene. But the duet following, 
“ Sweetly the sunny past,” for Olivia and Moro, and the 
barcarolle, “On my gondola so lonely,” sung by Moro, 
will perhaps be considered chief amongst the favourite 
pieces of the opera. 

The performance of the opera was as satisfactory as 
might be desired. Madame Valleria lost no opportunity 
to show her great intelligence and just appreciation of her 
réle, while her singing proved her to be one of the most 
cultivated and painstaking artists of our day. Mr. 
McGuckin, who but lately made his dédut on the stage, 
did his best for the character he represented, and was 
favourably received; while Mr. Crotty gave a spirited 
representation of the Duke, although his habiliments were 
extremely sombre from the absence of all decorations, not 
even that of the “Golden Fleece” being worn. The 
chorus did their work, as they are accustomed to, admi- 
rably. The orchestra no less so. The scenery, parti- 
cularly that of Antwerp, was a really fine piece of scene- 
painting. 

The pen of Michael Balfe was that of “a ready writer.” 
Possessed of a facility which might be termed fatal, he 
made music to which he oftentimes set words. This is 
the reason why the dramatic sense is so frequently violated, 
why we are constantly shocked at the variance between 
the dramatic situation and its treatment. He did not seek 
inspiration further than that, with an excellent memory 
to aid him, he would draw on the resources of others who 
had preceded him to complete his work. Consequently 
we find his music resembling the old-fashioned bed-quilts, 
which consisted of pieces ingeniously put together and 
called patchwork. He was without prejudice, and unhesi- 
tatingly seized on that which served his purpose, and 
which he could use deftly. Without great learning, he 
was happy in forming melodies which were at once 
quaint, charming, natural, and always vocal. Hence his 





popularity with singers, and through singers with the 
general public. He was so clever a composer that one 
feels obliged to offer an apology for him—e wrote to live ; 
had the converse been the case, Balfe had gifts of nature 
which would have qualified him for the very highest 
position an artist could aspire to. 

According to promise, Zannhduser has been presented 
in an English dress. Produced on the 14th ultimo, with 
great care as regards the wse-en-scdne, and with a cast 
admirable in some points, efficient in all, the opera was 
received with such favour that it is likely to be the 
favourite of Mr. Carl Rosa’s London season. Madame 
Valleria as Elizabeth confirmed the strong impression 
she had created in the Flying Dutchman, and proved 
herself an artist of rare worth on the lyric stage. The 
reckless music of the seductive Venus was well attacked 
by Miss Georgina Burns, and the little pastoral of the 
Shepherd carefully given by Miss Irene Adams. Herr 
Schott, like Herr Niemann, is an excellent declaimer, and 
gives an ideal representation of TZannhduser. Mr. 
Ludwig, as Wolfram, has the gem of the opera in the 
beautiful “Song to the Star,” and sang it with proper 
feeling. The orchestral music, played to perfection, was 
a principal feature in the performance of the opera, and 
must have afforded great enjoyment to Mr. Randegger, 
who conducted. 


LECOCQ’S NEW OPERA. 


The new opera of Lecocq, Le Jour et la Nuit, has been 
adapted by Mr. Farnie, and produced in English under 
the title of Mano/a, at the Strand Theatre, An enormous 
success has attended its Parisian career, and as there is 
much merit in the music, and the piece is capitally 
played, a similar success is likely to be its reward here. 
The original story has been subjected to some change in 
the dénotment in the English version ; but it is cleverly 
arranged, and made more conformable to our insular 
notions of propriety. The scene is laid in Portugal, in 
the seventeenth century, and the fun of the plot lies in 
the entanglement of Dom Brasiero through the artfulness 
of Manola, who personates her friend Beatrix, his 
expected bride. The situations incident to his mistake 
give rise to circumstances which the authors of the 
original libretto and M. Lecocq have taken due ad- 
vantage of in the conduct of the piece and its music, 
the details of which constitute the material for the entire 
opera. The music has the usual characteristics of 
M. Lecocq—neatly put together, his melodies have the 
brightness and gaiety of opera bouffe. There is no 
attempt at fine writing, consequently no failure; but 
many of the numbers have a charm which will insure 
for them certain popularity. Among these are the songs 
for Manola, and, above all, the pretty two-part song, 
“The Two Birds,” for Manola and Beatrix. This is 
destined to vie in favour with the famous duet in Za 
Mascotte, and is as unaffected and elegant. The dresses are 
splendid, and the mise-en-scéne is admirable, while the 
characters are all adequately filled, especially those of 
Miss Rosa Leo, Miss Irene Verona, Miss Maude Brans- 
combe, Miss M. Turner, and Miss Vere Carew. Mr. 
Ashley was excellent throughout, Mr. Hill was quaint, as 
usual, and good service'was rendered by Mr. Charles and 
Mr. Stepan. The orchestral arrangements were carefully 
made, and the performance under Mr. Hiller as carefully 
directed. 


THE hand of death has just severed another link in the 
chain of great memories in the removal of the amiable 
Katharine Stephens, Dowager Countess of Essex. 
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AUBER’S CENTENARY.—Dead in the flesh, Auber has 
been spiritualised by his countrymen on the occasion of 
the centenary of the composer’s birth. Both at the 
Grand Opéra and at the Opéra Comiaue performances in 
his honour have taken place. A chorus, composed 
expressly for the occasion, was sung. His bust has been 
decorated, and all those tributes to his worth and memory 
which could be offered by the admirers of his genius 
have been placed at the foot of his pedestal. Honos alit 
artes. 


CHRISTIAN HOFFMANN, the pupil of Hauptmann, Rich- 
ter, and Wenzel, has lately died in New Jersey. No 
better epitaph can be written to his memory than that he 
was a favourite with his teachers, an upright and honour- 
able man, and a thorough artist. 


THE Kensington Popular Concerts of Mr. Ridley 
Prentice at the Town Hall continue to attract large 
audiences. 


At the performance of Mr. Kingston Rudd before the 
Prince and Princess of Wales at Sandringham his pro- 
gramme included two Gavottes of Bach, a Grande Valse 
Brillante of Chopin, Andante from a Concerto of Bene- 
dict, and Le Réveil des Fées by Prudent. 


DR. JACOB BRADFORD has accepted the post of Hono- 
rary Secretary to the “ Musical Artists’ Society,” vacant 
by the resignation of Mr. E, H. Thorne. 


THE Symphony Concerts of Mr. Charles Hallé com- 
mence on Monday, May Ist, with a strong bill of fare— 
Cherubini’s Overture to Amacreon, a Concerto, Brahms’ 
variations on Haydn, and a piece de résistance in the 
Choral Symphony of Beethoven. Wilhelmj is to appear 
on his arrival. Six concerts are announced, and it is 
gratifying to know that at the last the great Mass in D of 
Beethoven will be given. 


THE Cambridge University Musical Society have 
secured the services of Herr Joachim for their concert of 
March 7th, at which he will play Brahms’ Concerto and 
his own variations with orchestra. 


AT the concert given in the Guildhall on the 18th ult., the 
fragments of Mendelssohn’s unfinished oratorio Christus 
were performed by the choir and orchestra, under Mr. 
Weist Hill’s direction ; also an Ode by J. C. Grimm, and 
an anthem by Mr. Tattersall. The cheval de bataille, 
however, was Mendelssohn’s magnificent overture to Ruy 
Blas, which gave an opportunity for the orchestra to 
show its mettle. 


Mr. CHARLES HALLE gave a Pianoforte Recital at the 
Erith Public Hall on the 6th ult., the occasion being Mr. 
Richard Lemaire’s annual benefit concert. Miss Lucy 
Riley appeared as solo violinist, and Mr. Harper Kearton 
as vocalist. The programme included Beethoven’s Sonata 
Appassionata, valses by Chopin, and pieces by Schumann, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, &c. The concert was attended 
by a fashionable and crowded audience. 


ITALIAN Opera at Monte Carlo is in high repute. The 
company includes Mmes. Albani, Scalchi, Stuarda, MM. 
Gayarré, Faure, Maurel, and Ponsard. The first perform- 
ance of Faust was conducted by M. Ch. Gounod himself. 


A NEw Cantata, for soli and choris, by Ebenezer 
Prout, called A/fred, will appear in a few days. 
THE season of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 


Garden, will commence on the 18th April. The prospectus 
will shortly appear. 





MUSIC WITH CHILDREN.—Music, the only fine art 
in which man and all classes of animals—spiders, mice, 
elephants, fish, amphibious creatures, birds-—have a 
community of goods, must ceaselessly affect the child, 
who is the spiritual man and the brute beast united. 
And so one might break the heart of the little new 
possessor of life with a trumpet, and its ear with 
shrieks and discord. ‘Therefore it is probable that the 
first music, perhaps as an undying echo in the child, 
forms the secret thorough-bass, the melodious theme in 
the brain-chambers of a future master of sound, which his 
after compositions only harmoniously vary. Music, rather 
than poetry, should be called “the happy art.” She 
imparts to children nothing but heaven, for as yet they 
have not lost it, and lay no memories as mufflers on the 
clear sounds. With only melting melodies and soft 
strains, you excite the child to frisk and dance about. 
Savages, powerful and pleasure-loving people such as 
Greeks, Russians, and Neapolitans, have their popular 
songs set entirely in minor keys. For some years the 
child, like the father, can weep at certain sounds ; but in 
him it arises from. overflowing happiness, for as yet the 
memory does not place beneath those tuneful hopes the 
reckoning of its losses. 

Yet among all the instruments which sound in Haydn’s 
Child’s Concerto, that best serves the purposes of educa- 
tional music which is born with the performer—the voice. 
In the childhood of nations speaking was singing. Let 
this be repeated in the childhood of the individual. In 
singing, the human being, harmony and heart coalesce at 
the same time in one breast, whereas instruments seem 
only to lead a voice. With what arms cana parent more 
closely and more gently draw the little beings towards 
him than with, his spiritual ones, with the tones of his 
own heart, with the same voice which always speaks to 
them, but now transfigured into a musical ascension ? 

Thereby they have the advantage and the consciousness 
that they can imitate it on the spot. Singing takes the 
place of screaming, which the doctors so much praise as 
a palestra for the lungs, and first military exercise of 
speech. Is there anything more beautiful than a merry 
singing child? And how unweariedly he repeats the 
same thing, which is so repulsive to the little soul in all 
other games. As in mature age, the Alpine shepherd 
and the chained labourer sing away their vacancy and 
long hours of compulsory sitting, so the child sings away 
childhood, and sings on, hearing only himself. For 
harmony, like the innate poetry of the feelings, says 
nothing but the same thing, unsatiated by repetition, 
unwearied by sound. JEAN PAUL. 








AUGENER & CO.’S EDITION. 
ROBERT SCHUMANN’S 
SYMPHONIES FOR FULL ORCHESTRA. 
Arranged for the Pianctorte by E. PAUER, 


Pianoforte Solo. Complete, 4to Vol., net 6s., or bound in cloth (8426*) 
net 7s. 6d. 


No. 1, in B flat (84264) net 1s. 6d, | No. 3, in & flat (8426c) net 1s, 6d. 

2, in C (84264) .,, net 1s. 6d, 4, in D minor (8426d) net 1s, 6d. 

F  Pianoforte Duet. Complete 4to Oo net 8s. ; or bound in cloth (8620*) 
net gs. 6d. 


No 1, in B flat (8620a) net 2s. od. | No. 3, in & flat (8620c) net 2s. od. 

2, in c (86206) + Net as. od, 4, in D minor (8620d) net as. od. 
‘ Few symphonies lose less than Schumann's by transference from the 
orchestra to the piano, because instrumental colouring was the composer's 
weak point. We therefore cordially welcome Herr Pauer’s transcription of 
Schumann's four symphonies for piano solo and duet, ¢ arranger’s task 
has been by no means an easy one, but it has been excellently performed, 
and students who have but few opportunities of hearing these great works in 
the concert-room will be glad to make their acquaintance at home. It goes 
pious arin that the solo arrangement is more difficult than the duet, 
but, while require good playing, neither is beyond the reach of fairly 
advanced performers.”— The At. im, August 7, 1880, 


London: AUGENER & CO,, Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
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ARADISE LOST, an ORATORIO. Composed 


by Anton RuBINSTEIN, on Milton’s Poem. The English version 
by Josiah Pittman.—Paris ; Gérade, 2 Rue Scribe. 


M® ERNST PERABO, recently returned from 


Germany, has resumed Piano Instruction. He is a pupil of the 
Royal Conservatory of Music at Leipsic, under the tuition of Prof. Exnst 
FERDINAND WENZEL, Prof. Icvaz MoscuHEtes, Dr. Moritz HAUPTMANN, 
Prof. E, F. Ricutar, and Dr. Rosert Papperitz. Though grounded in 
the Old Masters of the Classic School, he sees much to admire in the new, 
as his many concert programmes and sixteen years of successful teaching 
fully testify, and is interested in every stage of instruction, particularly m 
that of beginners and children, to whom he renders tne lessons pleasing and 
attractive.—Address, care of Chickering and Sons, Buston, Mass. 
ANTED for a GENTLEMAN’S AMATEUR 
QUARTET PARTY, an Amateur Viola Player. The meeti 
to be held in the City weekly or on The rerthen can be homer sy 
Please apply by letter to F. J., care of Housekeeper, 21, Mincing Lane, E.C. 


ISS BEATRICE ALLEN, R.A.M., Teacher of 


the Piano, 91, Lorrimore Road, Kennington, S.E, 





M*®s MARIE COPE (Soprano) accepts Engage- 
Lon 


‘ ments for Oratorios and Concerts. Lessons.—167, New Cross Road, 
ion. 





ADAME ELIZABETH MARTENS (Soprano) 


is in town, and open for Concert Engagements or Le: h 
Maclise Road, West Kensington Park, W. neg 


14, 
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MARCH ALBUM. 


A Collection of the most celebrated Italian, French, and German Marches, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


SELECTED, PARTLY ARRANGED, AND REVISED BY 
E. PAUER. 


No. ConTENTS. 
1. GIOVANNI BATTISTA LULLY. March from “ Roland” (1685), 


1633-1 , 
2. FRANCOIS ( OUPERIN. La Marche des Gris-vétus (1668-1733). 
3- JEAN PHILIPPE RAMEAU. Les Indes Galantes (1683-1764). 
4- GEORGE FREDERIC HANDEL. Dead March from “ Saul” 
(1685°1759). 
Judas Maccabeus, 


6. Heracles. 
z JOSEPH HAYDN. March in c (1732-1809). 


. March in & fiat. 
A. E, M. GRETRY. Les deux Avares (1741-1813). 
. W. A. MOZART. Idomeneo (1756-1791). 
Zauberflite. 
La Clemenza di Tito. 
Le Nozze di Figaro. 


4 March in c. 
. L. CHERUBINI. Medea (1760-1842). 
Funeral March. 


e ‘aniska. } 
. JEAN FRANCOIS LESUEUR. Coronation March (1763-1837), 
. LOUIS VAN ‘BEETHOVEN, March in c (1770-1827). 
March in & flat. 
March in p. 
Funeral March. 
Turkish March. 
. Siitanii March. 
FERDINAND PAER, Sargino (1771-1839). 
. G. SPONTINI. La Vestale (1774-1851). 
. J.N. HUMMEL. Marche & la Romaine (1778-1837). 
» LOUIS SPOHR. March in c (1784-1859). 
~~ VON WEBER. March from “ Concertstiick ” (1786- 
1826), 
Preziosa. 


. Oberon. 
. G. ROSSINI. L’Italiana in Algeri (1792-1868). 
— Elisabetta. 
+—— Cenerentola. 
. FRANZ SCHUBERT. Hungarian March (1797-1828). 
6. —— March in & minor, 
» —— Military March in p. 
.»—— Military March in & flat. 
9. —— March in kg. 
. FELIX MENDELSSOHN. Wedding March (1809-1847). 
¢ “ Dessauer” March (1705). 
. The Old Prussian ‘‘ Tattoo” (1720). 
. The ‘‘ Hohenfriedberger” March (1745). 
. The “Coburger” March (1750). 
. The “‘ Pariser” March (1814). 
Published in the following QuarTO Editions :— 
. Pianoforte Solo, by E. Pauer. (New 4¢0 Edition) net 
The same in Octavo. Reduced price... 
. Pianoforte Duet. Partly arr. by F. Hermann 
. Piano and Violin, arr. by F. Hermann 
. Organ, arr. by W. J. Westbrook ... 
. Harmonium Solo, arr. by Scotson Clark 
6. Harmonium and Piano, arr. by Jos, Law 


coo0000 ® 


“This admirable collection of marches of many composers, from Lully to 
Rossini, has been so far successful that the present is the third edition. ‘The 
number of different examples of marches has been increased to forty-five, 
all the well-remembered favourite pieces in the former editions being 
retained, and some fresh ones of no less interest added, so that as it now 
stands the volume is valuable to the student of musical history, not alone 
because of the advantage of obtaining a fine collection of marches gua 
marches, excellently arranged for the pianoforte, but also for the means it 
affords of comparing the progress of musical thought from time to time in 
the treatment of harmonies, and the development of rhythm, each of which 
qualities would of itself form a separate and distinct ground for profitable 
study. The same series of marches, which Mr. Pauer has arranged for two 
hands on the pianoforte, has been adapted for four hands by Herr F. 
Hermann, in obedience to the prevailing desire for such additions to the 
means for making household music. The form in which the popular 
collection of marches appears as duets is altogether new, and likely to be 
as acceptable as the original, ‘The arrangement for harmonium and piano 
has been done with a very skilful hand by Herr Léw, who has in other 
directions proved himself to be fully competent for the discharge of such a 
task in an artistic and musicianlike manner, The adaptation ot the publica- 
tion to the organ, and for the violin, in the like elegant form, simply will 
tend to increase the chance of oe ome f of the collection, a chance which 
its own merits will commend, and these several forms will make welcome 
That they will prove to be very acceptable there cannot be the shadow of a 
doubt, fora like series of such pieces can nowhere be obtained in so con- 
venient a form.” 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London, 





Fifth and Enlarged Edition. 


GAVOTTE ALBUM. 


A Collection of the most celebrated Italian, French, and German Gavottes, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


SELECTED PARTLY ARRANGED, AND REVISED BY 
E. PAUER. 


No. CONTENTS : 

1. COMPOSER UNKNOWN. (Old French), in F. 

2. —— Gavotte (Old French), D. 

3. ARCANGELO CORELLI. Gavotte, B minor (1653-1713). 
4. —— Gavotte, A. 

5.-—— Gavotte, B flat. 

6.—— Gavotte, G. 

7. JOHANN BAPTIST LOEILLET. In D (1660-1728). 

8. FRANCOIS COUPERIN. Gavotte, G minor (1668-1733). 
9. —— Gavotte (La Bourbonnaise), G. 

10. ——- Gavotte, C minor. 


tr, JEAN PHILIPPE RAMEAU. Gavotte (from the Opera- 
Ballet, ‘‘ Le Temple de la Gloire”), D (1683-1764). 


— Gavotte (Tambourin), © minor. 
. JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH. Gavotte (and Musette) 
from the 6th English Suite—p minor (1685-1750). 
. —— Gavotte (and Musette) from the 3rd English Suite—G 
minor, 
15. ——— Gavotte (from the Orchestral Suite), D. 
16, GEORG FRIEDRICH HANDEL, Gavotte (from the Opera, 
‘‘Rodrigo”), in B flat (1685-1759). 
17. —— Gavotte (from the 14th Suite). 
18, JEAN MARIE LECLAIR. Gavotte, E minor (1697-1764). 
. PADRE GIOVANNI BATTISTA MARTINI. Gavotte, F 
(1706-1784), 
JOSEPH EXAUDET. Gavotte in G minor (1710-1769). 
CHRISTOPH WILLIBALD GLUCK. Gavotte (from the 
Ballet, ‘‘Don Juan”), D (1714-1787). 
. — Gavotte (from ‘‘ Paride ed Elena”), original key G. 
. JOHANN PHILIPP KIRNBERGER. Gavotte, D minor 
(1721-1783). 
COMPOSER UNKNOWN. Gavotte (Old French), c minor. 


4 
oo 
oO 


s. d. 
8321. Pianoforte Solo, by E. Pauer. New blue 4to Edition net 26 
8322, The same. Red 8vo Edition net 1 6 


8687. Selection from the same for Piano and Violin. Arranged by 
F. Hermann. 4to Vol. New, enlarged Edition... net 


“The Album of Gavottes is not a whit less interesting, and one cannot 
help being thankful to get a supply of the genuine article, after all the 
spurious stuff which goes by the name of Gavotte, and with which the 
market is flooded. ‘he variety of character displayed in this simple dance 
form is truly marvellous. What a difference between the quaint rococo of 
Couperin and the grand Italian classicisra of Corelli! Then compare the 
elegance of the French with the sturdiness of the Germans ; the smooth runs 
and turns of the former with the uncouth jumps and leaps of the latter. 
What a rugged power and irrepressible glee, for , there is in Bach's 
p major gavotte, No. 13 of the Album. The other posers rep | in 
this collection are the great Handel and Gluck; the Frenchman, Leclair ; 
the Italian, Padre Martini; the German, Kirnberger; the latter two being 
better known as theorists than as composers. Besides the works of these 
men, there are two old French: gavottes by unknown composers, which, 
although we mention them last, are not the least pleasing specimens in the 

Jeasant book. The editor has done his work well. ‘The arrangements 
Fatended for the many) are good, and no one will quarrel with him because 
he has touched up a few thinly harmonised passages, From what has been 
said it may be seen that a perusal of these volumes will afford instruction as 
well as pleasure, and as the music is not difficult to play, they will doubtless 


become popular,” 
AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. 
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SUCCHSSFUL PIANOFORTH DRAWING- 
ROOM PIECES, 


Published by AUGENER & CO, 
ENDEL. L’Etoile des Alpes. Tyrolienne, E. 3s. 
BOCCHERINI. 


Celebrated Minuet, transcribed by 
E. Paugr. M. 3s. 


(+5: SCOTSON. Favourite Pieces. 


Marche aux Flambeaux. D. 3s. 
Die Wassernixen. Valse élégante. M. 4s. 
Sur les Boulevards. Polka-March. M. 4s, 


ZIBULKA. Gavotte dela Princesse. 


ORN, EDOUARD. 
Bright > ne Mazurka. E. 3s. 
Happy Thoughts. Caprice. M. 
G lle. E. 3s. 


[)OUsviLLE. Vergissmeinnicht (Forget me not). 


. Gavotte. M. 4s. 
Hermit’s Even Song. M. 3s. 
The Prisoner of Chillon. Song, without words. M. 3s. 


GGHARD. The Maiden’s Orison. M. 3s. 
URLITT, CORNELIUS. 


Cascade. M. 3s. 

Babbling Brook. M. 3s. 

The Classicality, ‘Ach du lieber Augustin,” humorously treated 
in the style of Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Bach, Handel, 
Schubert, Weber, Mendelssohn, Chopin, and Schumann. 


M. 4s. 
pete A. The Mill. Die Mihle. E. 3s. 
KAPKA, J. 


M. 3s. 


4s. 





Recollections of the Highlands, 
Idyl. M. 3s. 


ANGE, G. Fairy Flowers. Brilliant Waltz. M. 3s. 
EE, MAURICE. 


Papillon et Cascade. E. 3s. 
Sylvana. Menuet d’Exaudet. M. 3s. 
Gavotte de Louis XV. M. 3s. 


[_ 2ONARD, R. Kénigs-Husaren. 


lante. D. 4s, 


Marche bril- 


Lo JOS. Gondolier’s Morning Song. Barcarolle. 
M. 4s. 


ORA, ANTONIO L. 


Valse. 
Good Cheer. 


OSZKOWSKI, M. 
M | 


Aime-moi. Bs @ 


Polka, E. 4s. 


Menuet. Op.17, No.2 D. 4s. 
Valse brillante. uM. 48. 


PAUER, E. Gavotte from Mozart’s “ Idomeneo.” 
ROECKEL, J. L ox 


Heatherdreams. Idyl. M. 3s. 
Air du Dauphin. M. 3s. 
Kermesse de St. Cloud. Airde Danse. M. 3s. 
CHARWENKA, XAVER. 


Menuetto. Op. 43, No.1. M. 35. 
Valse facile, B. 35. 


MITH, SYDNEY. Freischiitz de Weber. Grande 
Fantaisie de Concert. D. 4s, 


The letters before the prices denote the degree o, oa E stands 
Sor Easy; M for Moderately Difficult; D for Difficult. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent 
Street, London. 





VON BEETHOVEN. Sonatas for the Piano- 


¢ forte, with Illustrated Bi hy, Historical Notes, Metronome, 
Portrait. Revised by E. Paver. ine apie ; ; 
Augener & Co.’s Edition, No. 8030 (large 8vo), in paper covers, 5s. 
In boards, gilt sides and edges, 7s. 6d. 
AUGENER & CO., Beethoven House, London. 


C)*» ENGLISH COMPOSERS. 


WILLIAM BYRDE (1546—1623). 


Preludium. c. 

Pavana. S. Wm. Petre. G minor. 

Galiardo. G minor, 

Preludium. c. 

Pavana. The Earle of Salisbury. a 
miner, . 


Galiardo. Mrs. Mary Brownlo. c. 
Galiardo. a minor, 
Galiardo Secundo. 
Brownlo. A minor. 
Sellenger’s Round, c. 
The Carman’s Whistle. c. 


Mrs. Mary 


DR. JOHN BULL (1563—1628). 


ge . I 

e King’s Hunting Jigg. «G. 
Prvena. &. ‘Thomas Wake. G 
Galiardo. St. Thomas Wake. G. 


Pavana, G, 
ORLANDO GIB 
Preludium, 
Galiardo. c. 
The Lord of Salisbury his Pavin. A 
minor. 


G. 


Galiardo. G. 

Galiardo. pb minor. 

Galiardo. D minor. 

Les Buffons. c. 

Courante Jewel. c. 

BONS (1583—1625). 

Fantazia of Foure Parts. A minor. 
Galiardo. A minor. 

The Queen’s Command. c. 


DR. JOHN BLOW (1648—1708). 


Preludium. c. 
Chacone I. G minor. 
Chacone II. F, 
Preludium, 

Almand I. 

Almand II. 


Ground I. £ minor, 
Ground II. c. 
Ground III. «. 
Prelude. c. 
Courante. c. 
Fugue. c. 


HENRY PURCELL (1658—1695). 


Suite I. c. (Prelude, Almand, 
Courante, Minuet.) 

Suite II. Gminor. (Prelude, Al- 
mand, Courante, Saraband, Cha- 
cone, Siciliano.) 

Suite III. G. (Prelude, Almand, 
Courante.) 

Suite IV. a minor. (Prelude, Al- 
mand, Courante, Saraband.) 

Suite V. c. (Prelude, Almand, 
Cc » ._ Saraband, Cebell 

Gavot], Minuet, Riggadoon, 
ntrada, March.) 





Suite VI. pv. (Prelude, Almand, 
Courante.) 
D minor. (Almand, 


Suite VII. 

Courante, I., II.) 

Suite VIII. rF. (Prelude, Almand, 
Courante, Minuet.) 

Ground. £ minor. 

Toccata. A. 

Almand and Courante. 

Courante I., II. 8 flat, 

Prelude. G. 

Overture. c minor, 

Overture. . 

Almand. B flat. 


A minor, 


THOMAS AUGUSTINE ARNE (1710—1778). 


Sonata I. F. (Andante, Adagio, 
Allegro. 

Sonata II. & minor. (Andante, 
Adagio, Allegrissimo.) 

Sonata III. G. (Preludio quasi 
Improvisazione, Allegro, Minuet.) 

Sonata IV. pb minor. (Andante, 
Siciliano, Fuga, Allegro.) 


Sonata V. 
Gavotta.) 
Sonata VI. 
[Gigue].) 
Sonata VII. a. (Presto, Andante, 
Allegro.) 
Sonata VIII. Gc 
Variations.) 


B flat. (Poco Largo 


G. (Affettuoso, Presto 


(Minuet and 








“Herr Pauer’s selection from the works of the old English composers for 
the virginals and harpsichord is a volume which will delight the heart of 
musical antiquaries. ‘The composers of whom illustrations are given are six 
in number—William Byrde (1546-1623), Dr. John Bull (1563-1628), Orlando 
Gibbons (1583-1625), Dr. John Blow (1648-1708), Henry Purcell (1658-1695), 
and Thomas Augustine Arne (1710-1778), This arrangement, it will be 
observed, is chronological, and it thus gives an opportunity of noticing the 
gradual development of instrumental composition in this country through a 
period of nearly two centuries, In the works of the earlier composers we 
find chiefly dance measures and variations, of which latter the ‘Ground in 
E minor’ (#.¢., ground-bass), by Dr. Blow (p. go) is one of the most jcharac- 
teristic specimens. Here a simple theme of eight bars only is varied in 
twenty-eight ways, the harmony being scarcely changed throughout. The 
amount of invention and resource shown in the embellishments is remarkable, 
considering the comparatively primitive state of music when the piece was 
written. To Henry Purcell a considerable space is justly devoted. The 
selection from his works includes eight ‘ Suites’—a name, by the way, 
which does not occur among the works of his predecessors. In these, as in 
many of his other compositions, we find a remarkable foreshadowing of the 
style of Handel, and it is scarcely too much to assume that the old German, 
mes was never scrupulous about appropriating the ideas of others, took 
more than one valuable hint from the works of our countryman. In the case 
of Arne, on the other hand, it is easy to trace the direct influence of Handel. 
‘The greater part of the ‘ Eight Sonatas ; or, Lessons for the Harpsichord’ 
here reprinted might readily pass for a selection from Handel’s ‘ Suites de 
Piéces.’ It is not that passages are actually borrowed, but that the general 
character of the music shows unmistakably who was Arne’s model. The 
sonatas are very pleasing music, but of no great originality. Herr Pauer 
has done his editorial work with great care, and has added marks of expres- 
sion which would have been useless on the older instruments, on which, as 
the editor remarks in his yon no gradations of tone were possible beyond 
a very limited extent. such marks are enclosed in brackets, the original 
text thus being not interfered with. The paper, printing, and binding of an 
elegant volume leave nothing to desire.”— Zhe Atheneum, August 7, 1880. 


Lonvon : AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 





Now Ready. 


1822, 


To be had gratis on application. 


— LIST OF PETERS’ EDITION, 
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Neve aes Published within the last Month by 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London ; 
and to be had of all Town and Country Music Sellers, 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS, 43.4. 
BARGIEL. Marcia Fantastica a ae eee ere ke fe 
at tly aa LEON. Souvenir de Monte Carlo.. Morceau de 
GURLITT, C. La Pensée. Melodie. Op 107. 
REN DANO, A. . Message de la Paysanne is) nde 
PIANOFORTE DUETS.,. 
PAUER,E. Concordia. Collection of Standard Pieces. Selected, 
Fingered, Revised, and Arranged (the Primo without Oc- 
taves) :— 
No. 3- Handel. Allegro from Water Music aN 
18. Mozart. Andante from Duet Sonata in C 
30. Weber. Rondo inC ... én oe si 
36. Mendelssohu. - Song without words in A flat 
42. Schumann. Garland Wreathing ... 
VOLUMES. 
BENDEL, F. Andante, Menuet, and Adagio, by Mozart 
(Pianoforte) ... ove qe oe e0 ee net 
BERTINI. Easy and Progressive Studies for Pianoforte. 
net 


ooo Feet bie ° 
No. 2... o8 ° 
‘ ° 


P- TOO. sss see ove ove ose . ove 
CHIPP, E. T. 3 Studies. Op. 7, for Organ veo’ “met 
COUPERIN. Pieces pour le Clavecin (Lindsay Sloper) net 
CRAMER, J. B. Studies. Selected, Kevised, and Supple- 

mented, with Marks of Expression, &c., by E. Pauer. 
Folio. School Edition. ith Portrait. Bound net 
RZ, H. Scales and Exercises. Augmented and Revised 
ohn Farmer. Harrow School Series + met o 
R, H. E. Etudes élémentaires et progressives pour 
folon,. Vol. TIE. cco ase. _ ee _ ove oe net o 
Wagner-Album, Vol. I. Tannhiuser, for 
ArMOMIUM vse nee ee ats soo. ase 
892 SCHUMANN, R. Requiem. Op. 90. Voice and 
Piano ww ove on ood seo wee - net o o 6 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street 
A JENSEN. PIANOFORTE WORKS. 
e Songs, and Dances, 2> Small Pieces (8186 a, 4) Edited by 
Joun Farmer (Harrow School Edition), 2 ks, each rs, 6d. 
Wanderbilder. . 17 (1187 a, 5)., each, 1s. 8d. 
The Mill (Die Mihle), 3s. 
Romantic Studies. Op. 8 (8185), net, zs. 6d. 
AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. 


° 6 





AETANO NAVA’S Elements of Vocalisation for 


Ladies’ Voices (Elementi di Vocalizzazione ad uso delle fanciulle), 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Ay 
No. 6801 a, 5, Augener & Co.’s Edition, 2 Books, each, net, 1s. 
AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. 


R LEONARD. Kénigs-Husaren, Marche brillante. 


1, Pianoforte Soloin p major. 4s. 

2. Pianoforte Solo in p flat. 

3. Pianoforte Duet in p. 5s. 
AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. wan 














4s. 


TH GENESIS OF HARMONY. An Enquiry 


into the Laws which Govern Musical Composition. 
"EK AOS ’APXOMEZOA. 
** I must begin with rudiments of art, 
To teach you gamut in a briefer sort, 
More pleasant, pithy, and effectual 
Than hath been taught by any o. my trade; 
And there it is in writing, fairly drawn.” 
Taming cf the Shrew, Act iii., Scene i, 
By Hucu Carveton. Price 3s. net. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 81, Regent Street, 


Cc. REINECKE. 
Op. 127. Six Sonatinas. Complete vee ote 
Or singly: | 
No. 1, inc 
2,inG oe 
3, inF sie She 
4,in aA 





2 
2 

2 

eee one one one 3 
5, in G minor, Papageno Rondo 3 

6, in A minor ose ee os 2 

Op. 136. Six Miniature Sonatas. Complete * y any 
No. 1,inc on “és bed eve bee des sii vo 
os ‘ 2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

t. 


ceoocana of 


2,inG 

3,inF | 

4, in A minor 

5, in D a 


eoancdd 


6, in ove — oe ove oon ego * 
Forty Children’s Songs. Two Books, each soo een, wee” eee 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Stree 





N EW Music published during last Month, to’ be had 
of AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London, 


te ak . a, 
FULL SCORES AND ORCHESTRA PARTS. aa 


BRAHMS. Nanie. Op. 82. For Chorus and Orchestra (208r!, 
Full Score. Net, 8s.- Orchestra Parts ... ft ion. 
MOZART’S WORKS. Series V., No. 12, “ Thamos” (King of 
Egypt), Choruses and Entr’acts, Full Score... «. met 
ries VI. Airs, Duos, Trios, and Quartets, with Accom- 
paniment of the Orchestra. Vol. II. Yull Score net 
——__ Series X. Marches, Symphonic M , and Smaller 
Pieces for Orchestra. © Full Score ... a “net 


VIOLIN, FLUTE, 


MAZAS. Etudes Brillantes. For Violin Solo. Op. 36. Suite 
II., II1.418194—c) ... aed @s0 tal ae each ni 
TERSCHAK. Almrausch and Edelweiss. Songs of ‘the Alps. 
Op. 123. Book I., II. For Piano and Flute ... each net 
TWO PIANOFORTES (8 HANDS). 


BRAHMS. Academic Overture. Op.80, Arr. wi. oe 
Tragic Overture. Op. 8: Arr.... mi Ivo 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


LORTZING. Waffenschmied. Complete Opera (2050)... 
—— Zarund Zimmermann. Complete Opera (2049) 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


BRAHMS, J. Concerto No.2inB flat, Op. 83 24. 0 -e see 
CULWICK, JAMES. Suite. Complete. 8s. No. 1. Preludio 
and Fuga, 3s.__No. 2. Andante Affettuoso, 2s. No. 3. Presto 
Spiccato, 3s. No. 4. Allegretto Scherzando, 2s, No.5. Adagio 
and Finale Stead - eae * wake 
LORTZING, A. Undine. Complete Opera (2047) 
—— Waffenschmied. Complete Opera (2046 web 
—— Wildschiitz. Complete Opera(2048) ... ... ° 
—— Zarund Zimmermann. Complete Opera (2045) ... net 
LOESCHHORN, A. School of Octaves. Op. 176 (2083) _ net 
~~ XAVER. First Sonata. Op. 6 (c sharp 
i er a ar ae rer 
—— .Second Sonata. Op. 36(g flat)... 
— Polish Dances. Op. 47 (2087) ... ove 
— Variations. Op. 78(2088)...°  ... one 
ORGAN, 
RINK. Organ School (2084)... os 3 « 
VOCAL MUSIC, 
BRAHMS, J. Nanie. Op. 82. Vocal Score (2082) «. net 
— Chorus parts... .. ii ada as ee each part, net 
GRIEG. Landkennung. For Baritone Solo, Male Chorus, and 
Orchestra (Organ ad /i+), Vocal Score (208s) ... net 
MARRIOTT, ARTHUR. Dick. Whittington. Operetta in 3 
Acts for Boys’ or Ladies’ Voices, Vocal Score (including 
Libretto) net 





net 
net 


net 
net 
net 


ecoooo°0 


net 
net 


eooo°o 


ow . net 


SUNDRIES. 
HILLER. Wie hiren wir Musik? Pamphlet 
KLAUWELL. Musikalische Gesichtspunkt 

Bemerkungen zur Tonkunst.., on ove 


OMPLETE CATALOGUE OF AUGENER & 
CO.’S EDITION OF CHEAP WORKS NOW PUBLISHED, 

Augener & Co.’s Editions, published with the object of supplementing 
the celebrated Peters’ Editions, have been increased during the last few 
years to such an extent that they now form an almost complete collection of 
the Musical Classics, and a choice selection of all that is famous amongst 
the Modern Writers. There are now no less than 800 Vols. completed in 
this Edition. 

Augener & Co.'s Editions, which have associated themselves in appearance 
and — value with the Peters’ Editions, are favourably distinguished from 
all others— 

IN PRICE, being uniformly marked at the lowest charge of any existing 


Cheap Edition. : 

IN CORRECTNESS, being brought out under the egis of the highest 
Musical Authorities of the. Day, 

IN ELEGANCE, for the same superior factors of Engraving, Paper, and 
Printing, combined with correctness (which have prasunes Messrs. 
A. & Co.’s Prizes at the Vienna, hey elphia, and Paris Exhibitions), 
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are now employed in p . & Co.'s p Editions. 
N.B.—The complete Pianoforte Works by Robert Schumann (Paver 
Edition) and Chopin’s Works (Klindworth and Scharwenka Edition) for 
example, may be pointed out as worthy of notice, as well as Pauer’s 
Children’s Ciassics, with their Illustrated aerate, which are unique in 
their way. The Series of Educational Works edited by E. Pauer (used at 
the National Training School, Kensington, the Guildhall School of 
Music, &c.) and by John Farmer (used.at Harrow School, &c.) are of the 
greatest importance to all who learn or teach Music, 
Lists gratis from the Publishers, AuczNER & Co., 86, Newgate Street ; 
81, Regent Street ; and Foubert’s Place, Regent Street, London, 
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